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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. DISRAELI made one of his most unblushing speeches at 
the Merchant Taylors’ dinner on Wednesday. Indeed, the 
Merchant Taylors’ dinner generally seems to make him shameless, or 
rather, perhaps, ostentatious of that of which other statesmen would 
be ashamed. He screwed up the Exeter Hall pietism of mannera 
peg higher than he has yet been able to manage, and got as far as 
“recognizing the hand of Providence in this awful dispensation” 
—to wit, that the new constituencies ‘ will be called upon as their 
first duty to decide whether they will sustain or whether they 
will subvert the Constitution of their country.” Mr. Disraeli, as 
usual, insisted on the importance of an alliance—in the abstract, 
—between the “principle of authority” and the “ principle of 
religion ;” he asserted that this alliance was threatened, ‘one 
might almost say because it had accomplished ” the two great 
results of guaranteeing religious liberty and civil rights ; and he 
anticipated that the fall of the Irish Establishment would give a 
wound to the Protestant Church in Europe generally ‘ from 
which it would probably never recover.” ‘To this Mr. Disraeli 
added his usual panegyrics on Lord Derby and Lord Stanley, 
with whom he associated this time Mr. Hardy, hinting that Lord 
Stanley had extricated the country from difficulties in which his 
predecessors had involved it,—Lord Clarendon having been 
specially requested by the Tories to return to his place at the 
Foreign Office ;—and he declared that the great Conservative 
reform of last session would be thought by posterity to have 
been “a great work not meanly accomplished, ”’—a curious 
addition, if it should be so, to the number of cases in which 
posterity has directly reversed the deliberate opinion of con- 
temporary history. 


The House of Commons is getting through its work fast by the 
easy process of leaving it undone. The redistribution clauses in 
the Irish Reform Bill involved some little trouble, and conse- 
quently Mr. Disraeli on Thursday withdrew them all, leaving 
places like Portarlington to send up a member. His ostensible 
reason was that it was useless to make changes which satisfied 
neither party ; his real reason that, like most English Members, he 
despairs of making Irish representation either better or worse. 
The real fight took place on a motion made by Colonel French to 
reduce the county franchise from 12. to 8/., which was supported 
by Mr. Gladstone, as introducing a franchise about equal to the 
English one. It was rejected by 225 to 126. Several minor 
amendments were also rejected, and the Bill passed Committee 
with this final result ;—there is no reform for Ireland, and, short 
of universal suffrage and equal electoral districts, it is hard to see 
how there is to be an effective one. ‘The present arrangement 
might, however, have been improved by suppressing six or seven 
electoral villages, and giving their seats to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
and Cork County, and the House in refusing to secure this 
improvement, out of pure laziness and hurry, has neglected its duty. 


Mr. Disraeli will not say whether he is going on with the 
Bribery Bill or not,—probably not—but he is going on with the 
Telegraph Bill, and going on very cleverly. ‘The principle of the 
Bill is to be affirmed by the House, and the private interests to be 
dealt with by a Select Committee, which will report in time for the 
Bill to pass this year. The Companies have most fortunately 
ensured their own doom by an act of incredible insolence and 


folly. They have, according to Mr. Norwood, tried to ‘‘ intimidate ” 
the provincial press by notices that they would “ reconsider” 
their contracts for supplying news, that is, in fact, would ruin the 
journals which supported absorption. It would be necessary, 
Mr. Norwood said, to introduce a short Bill to protect the pro- 
vincial papers against the consequences of their crime in preferring 
the interests of the State to those of individuals. Government, 
say the supporters of the Companies, will have too much power ; 
but just imagine a Government defending a proceeding of that sort 
in the House of Commons ! 


Mr. Rearden, Member for Athlone, a member much snubbed in 
the House, first, because he is an auctioneer, and secondly, because 
he is not very wise, insists that he is a follower of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone seems to think such “ fol- 
lowing ” is rather of the tin-kettle kind, and wrote to a Worcester- 
shire elector repudiating his supporter. ‘The note was meant, we 
imagine, to be read in Balmoral rather than Worcestershire ; but 
Mr. Rearden, who does not perceive those nuances, is naturally quite 
hurt in his feelings, and writes to his chief to say he shall support the 
Liberals, so he shall, and he is a good Liberal, so heis. Mr. Glad- 
stone in return points out several divisions upon which Mr. Rearden 
was absent, and says he himself intended to have treated the 
suggestion that Her Majesty should abdicate with the severest con- 
demnation. On the whole, Mr. Rearden is a little hardly used. 
He is the natural representative of West-End tradesmen, and he 
expressed their utterly irrational feeling about Her Majesty's pre- 
ference of Ultima Thule to London in a very silly but not discour- 
teous manner. He was snubbed quite enough by the House, and 
though it may be fair enough to ‘‘cut behind” at the small boy 
on the spike-board, it is not fair to cut and ask him to push too, as 
Mr. Glyn clearly did. 


On Tuesday Mr. Bright brought forward his motion for a 
Coinmission to proceed to Nova Scotia and inquire into the griev- 
ances alleged by the Nova Scotians against the Act of last 
session which incorporated them in the Dominion of British North 
America, with his usual ability. He was not, however, quite 
candid in maintaining, as he did, that the Nova Scotians had 
been surprised into a Confederation which they had never contem- 
plated and never approved. ‘The Nova Scotiaus, who have 
passed the most furious resolutions against any conceivable union 
with Canada, as well as against that actual union to which they 
are subjected, were the first to urge union, and were entirely 
unanimous, in 1862, in recommending it. Nay, the Nova Scotian 
Assembly and Council of last year (1867) passed resolutions, not 
only in favour of some such general union, but of the actual 
Dominion in which they are now included. ‘The new Nova Scotian 
Parliament apparently repudiates this step. Out of 38 members 
of it, 36 are hostile to the union; and out of 19 delegates to the 
central government at Ottawa, 17 are anxious to obtain a divorce 
from that government. Moreover, it is maintained that a special 
dissolution should have been taken on this question alone. Yet 
no one denies the legal competency of the Parliament todo what 
it did; and we must say we think the Imperial interest in this 
matter has a prior right to be heard. We are not bound to keep 
Nova Scotia on her own terms. ‘The Dominion seems to be doing 
all in its power to meet the views of Nova Scotia on the tariff, 
and, on the whole we are glad that Mr. Bright’s motion was 
decisively rejected by a majority of 96,—183 votes against 87. 


The missing despatch from Zoulla has turned up. It would 
seem that Sir Robert Napier thinks it more important to do his 
work than to chatter about the way he did it, and consequently 
left his despatch unwritten until he got a hint from this side that 
a talkative Parliament does not think silence golden. His narra- 
tive does not alter the main facts much, but it leaves the impres- 
sion that Theodore’s soldiers fought better than had been imagined, 
making “ gallant efforts to rally” and “ closing fearlessly with 
the Punjabees,” and that the mountain fortress was one of the 





strongest positions in the world. Fahla, the ‘‘ key to the whole 
system” of rocks, is a “ gigantic natural bastion, level at the top,” 
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with a summit surrounded by a natural scarp of rock from 18, to 
20 feet high,—a pleasant. place to storm! It was, however, sur- 
rendered without resistance, the chiefs stationed in it having been 
demoralized by thefighton the Bashile, though the soldiers with 
Theodore were reported as recovering Heart. Sir Robert Napier 
confirms the statement that Theodore committed suicide. 


A telegram, received at the India House on Monday announces 
that the last division of the Army of Abyssinia quitted the port of 
Zoulla on the 2nd of June, on its way toSuezand Bombay. Only 
a few cavalry have been left to protect some stores. Kassa begged 
earnestly for aid to establish his dominion, but Sir Robert Napier 
declined to lend soldiers, but made over to him some mountain 
guns, 14,000 muskets, and some ammunition, enough, he thought, 
to enable him to hold hisown. The expedition, the best organized 
and most successful of late years, has ended without a single com- 
plication, and its return will probably never be so much as de- 
scribed. Yet it must have been organized like the movement of 
troops on parade to have been effected so quickly and with such 
little loss. Six or eight camps separated by Alpine hills and more 
than Alpine ravines—that of Jedda is a ‘ Snowdon downwards,” 
—and choked with animals, ammunition, and stores, must have 
been evacuated at once, and the re-embarkation at the end of the 
chain must have gone on every day unhurried, but without 
cessation. 


The Derby frauds, if they were frauds, are likely to be the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry. On Tuesday the Times published a 
letter from Admiral Rous, of the Jockey Club, denying the 
report that he thought Lady Elizabeth had been poisoned, and 
asserting that she had been unable to gallop for a year. She had, 
he says, broken down from overtraining, and her owner had been 
‘¢ shamefully deceived ” by the trainers, the Messrs. Day, of Dane- 
bury. As to the scratching of the Earl, that had been done by Mr. 
Padwick, and not by the Marquis of Hastings; for what can the 
‘¢ poor fly ” do ‘* in the spider’s web?” ‘The Marquis was not at all 
grateful for this defence, and the next day a letter appeared from 
him characterizing the Admiral’s letter as a ‘ tissue of misrepre- 
sentations,” and declaring that the Earl had been scratched by his 
express desire and authority. Mr. Padwick also repeats the same 
statement, and adds that he had not betted a shilling on or against 
the Earl ‘‘ for his Derby engagement.” Messrs. Day take a still 
stronger step. ‘They would be ruined if the Admiral’s statement 
were correct, for on the Turf, though it is allowable to cheat the 
public, it is ‘bad form” to cheat one’s employer, and they 
have therefore commenced an action for libel. All this while 
nobody attempts to explain why Lady Elizabeth could not run, 
why the Earl was scratched after reaching Epsom, or why the 
Jockey Club allows any owner to scratch his horses just when he 
likes, without first proving that he has no bets against them. 
These scandals and wrangles are maiuly their fault, for not making 
and.enforcing stricter rules. Any man who bets directly or indi- 
rectly against any horse over which he has any power whatever 
ought to be expelled. 


The London journals raise a shout of ecstacy at the selection of 
Senator Reverdy Johnson to represent the United States in this 
country,—and we should like to know why. He is a worthy old 
gentleman of 72, who has written good law books, and has helped 
to manage the Democratic party for nearly half a century, and he 
has been, we believe, a slaveowner, which is, of course, a sufficient 
claim to the sympathies of the Times and Standard. But he is a 
consistent Democrat, and as such will be twice as amenable to 
Fenian pressure as a Republican would have been, and may not 
be sorry of an opportunity to make political capital for his side. 
The idea that he was specially conscientious in voting aguinst 
impeachment has no foundation whatever. He is a man of honour 
and integrity, but his entire party voted against impeachment, 
and he would have been false to the great principle of his life, the 
verbal inspiration of the American Constitution, if he had voted 
otherwise. It is not yet certain that he will accept the appoint- 
meut. 


Sir John Lubbock seems to have made up his mind to contest 
West Kent, in which we have no doubt, and earnestly hope, that 
he will be successful, and to abandon his candidature for the 
London University. ‘Three candidates, therefore, for the Univer- 
sity seat still remain in the field,_Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bagehot, and 


Mr. J. R. Quain, Q.C. 
In consequence of the postponement of the redistribution clauses 


in the Irish Reform Bill, the Queen’s University has lost its repre- 
sentation for the present. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who wishes 


to see a single University in Ireland, including the Roman 
Catholics and all sorts of Protestants, as in the case of the 
London University, proposed to group it with the University of 
Dublin. This would have been, however, at present very like 
merging it altogether, as the Queen’s University muster3 only 
about 880 qualified voters, and the Dublin University (when the 
fee for the honorary M.A. is removed) wil! have upwards of 
3,300. The Queen’s University would constitute therefore g very 
small satellite to the Dublin planet, and could scarcely be said to 
have a representation by being annexed to it. Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue lost his motion by 10 votes,—183 against to 173 for it. 
Mr. Faweett’s motion to substitute the Queen’s University for 
Portarlington was also defeated by an immense majority, 219 
against 55. The Queen’s University, which well deserves repre- 
sentation, will ultimately get it in some shape or other,—we rather 
hope as one element in an Irish national University, which should 
contain Trinity College, Dublin, and all the other Catholic and 
Protestant Colleges likewise. 





Mr. Lefevre has sent to the Times a remarkable letter from 
Mr. Dudley Field, of New York, a very eminent jurist, on the 
actual operation of the law in that State which gives married 
women the legal control of their own property. For 20 years 
New York has given to married women the absolute control of 
their own property, but only since 1860 of their annual or weekly 
earnings. Mr. Dudley Field says he has never heard of a quarrel 
about property arising under this law which would not have arisen 
equally under the old law. Generally, the wife allows her husband 
to be the dispenser of her income. When the wife takes her 
affairs out of the hands of her husband, it is usually a prudential 
measure, suggested by her husband himself. Only in cases of 
absolute alienation is this done from motives of distrust and pre- 
caution. A great many savings’ bank accounts are in the wife's 
name, but this is mostly in order to save the husband’s time, a 
personal application and signature to receipts being requisite. 
The custom and the law require the husband to provide for the 
whole family or household expenditure, without any contribution 
from the wife’s private means. Only if the father is unable to 
provide enough for the family may the mother be called upon ta 
doso. Mr. Field says the reformed law in this respect is wholly 
satisfactory, and only sometimes abused in the direction in which 
our own post-nuptial settlements are abused. He thinks the same 
abuses could always be contrived, even under our law, by arrange- 
ments in a very slight degree more complicated. 


The subject of the Turkish and Egyptian “ capitulations ” has 
again been brought up in Parliament. ‘These capitulations are 
really treaties, under which foreigners resident in Turkey are 
exempted from the authority of the native tribunals, from the 
direct taxes, and from arrest without the Consul’s permission. 


and others from extortions sanctioned by corrupt native judges, 
who would not scruple, for example, to arrest travellers by the 
overland route on false affidavits of debt, hoping the enormous 
loss involved in detention would induce the victims to pay. The 
Turks, however, complain with perfect justice that the treaties shel- 
ter a motley crew of Maltese, Levantines, and refuse of all nations, 
who under them commit crimes almost with impunity. The 
remedy, we imagine, is to either surrender the capitulations in 
exchange for a treaty allowing arrest, but ensuring immediate 
trial before an irremovable European judge, or to add a new 
clause, limiting the benefit of the capitulations to persons licensed 
by the Consuls, who, however, are not invariably the most trust- 
worthy of mankind. 


The accounts of the murder of Prince Michael of Servia are 
still very conflicting. All that seems clear is that he was walking 
in the park he has made near Bucharest, with Madame Anka Obren- 
ovitch and her daughter, his cousins, when all three were attacked 
by three men—a father and two sons—who had some grudge 
against the Prince. Prince Michael and Madame Anka fell 
mortally wounded by revolvers, and the younger lady is not expected 
to survive. ‘The succession, under the ‘ Berat,” may be regulated 
by the reigning Prince if childless ; and it is said the Prince had 
expressed an intention of naming his nephew, Milan, a Jad of 14, 
now in Paris. In that case, the Regency would probably be 
assigned to the Princess Julie, Michael’s repudiated wife ; but the 
matter will ultimately be settled by arrangements between the 
Skouptchina or Diet, and the representative of the Five Powers. 
The country wants a strong hand, but the people like only two 





families, the reigning one and that of Kara George. 


These privileges are considered necessary to protect merchants . 
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The International League of Peace and Liberty holdsits annual 
session this year at Berne. This League is an informal Parliament 
of Red leaders, and its meeting at Geneva last year was im- 
mediately followed by the attack on Rome. This year it lays 
down as its programme that ‘‘religion must be excluded from 

itics and public education, in order that the Church may inter- 
fere no longer with the free development of society ;” that the 
European States must be federated ; and that the present social 
system must give way to an “‘equal division of wealth, labour, 
comfort, and education,”—decidedly not a peaceful programme. 
The League wishes, however, to substitute national militias for 


standing armies. 


The Lords on Friday referred the Bill for amalgamating the 
South-Eastern Railways to a Committee, with the understood 
intention of rejecting the clauses which authorize the Companies 
to increase the maximum fares, that is, to compel the public to re- 
pay them the money wasted in extravagant extensions, and to 
break to their own advantage the contract as to prices under which 
they built the lines. There is no branch of public business in 
which the Lords are so useful as in considering the claims of the 
great “interests.” ‘hey can neither be bribed nor intimidated, and 
they are willing to resist when the press will point out a reason, as 
thas been again shown this week. The Metropolitan Railway had 
an audacious Bill in the Upper House, which had passed through 
Committee safely, Lord Redesdale being for once asleep, when the 
Pall Mall Gazette pointed out its audacity. The Bill was recom- 
mitted, the clauses will be altered, and Mr. Parsons will love the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The House of Commons may have to hear a good deal more 
about Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, but it may be comforted by 
Tearning that it will hear no more of Mr. Ewart’s University Bill, 
at least as far as Oxford is concerned. For last Thursday week 
that learned University anticipated that well intentioned Member 
-of Parliament by passing for themselves what he was going to try 
to pass for them, viz., a repeal of Archbishop Laud’s Statutes giv- 
ing the Colleges a monopoly of University education. Reformer 
after reformer had “ declaimed” (such is the word ordinarily 
applied at Oxford to the utterances of extra-Parliamentary 
reformers) against this most hurtful piece of Protection; ‘ they 
fired their ringing shot and passed;”° but Mr. Ewart and 
his Committee have turned out more cogent reasoners than 
Sir William Hamilton, with all his reformers. ‘To become 
a graduate of Oxford, a man has now,—since Thursday week, that 
is,—no more necessity to attach himself to a College than he has 
in the case of any other University in the world, except Cambridge, 
which has quite recently rejected the reform which Oxford has 
just accepted. The would-be graduate of Oxford will be able to 
regulate his own expenses there for himself, just as though he were 
living in Bedford or Gloucester; and the Colleges being thus 
subjected to the wholesome influence of competition, we may 
reasonably expect to see some increase in their activities and some 
diminution in their charges. ‘Their papers, daily and weekly, the 
‘Guardian not excepted, have taken as little notice of the matter 
‘as they do of the first half-dozen protests of a Colonial Legislature ; 
but the change thus silently effected is the most important one, 
with the single exception of the establishment seventy years back 
of an examination system, which has ever been carried out, we 
may almost say which has ever been proposed, even for Oxford, 
since the evil Laudian epoch. 


———_~. 

We publish elsewhere a letter from Professor Brewer in reply 
to our article of last week. We have nothing to say in rejoinder 
except this: that Professor Brewer's argument appears to require 
that there should be an established Church in every country, even 
if there should not be a single member of it in any existing genera- 
tion,—if only to provide for the possibilities of future generations. 
Professor Brewer thinks that majorities have nothing to do with 
the matter. He even reproaches Roman Catholics for not liking 
the Established Protestant Church, on the ground that their children 
might become Protestants and then profit by its wise moderation, 
Is it not enough to reply that on that ground Professor Brewer 
is equally bound to support the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, because his posterity may one day become Roman Catholic, 
and profit by what they would then think its wise intolerance and 
exclusiveness ? Clearly, an argument for an established Church, 
which is entirely independent of the number of its adherents, and 
applies just as much to the defence of a Church without any 
members, as to the defence of a Church containing the whole 
uation, will not gravely impress practical men. 





We have a letter from a respected and worthy incumbent of 
the Irish Protestant Church, for which we have unfortunately no 
room, reproaching us bitterly for the cynicism of saying that the 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Waldegrave) “ inferred, like a Bishop and 
a goose,” that because the Jesuits did a great deal of mischief 
during Charles I.’s reign, “ Jesuit intrigues of a like kind are 
fearfully menacing in modern England.” This rather obvious 
criticism our correspondent terms cynicism of a ‘‘ nakedly inde- 
cent” kind. Does our correspondent suppose we meant to imply 
that all Bishops are geese? Surely not. We know several who 
are among the cleverest, and one or two among the wisest men of 
their day. What we did mean to imply was that this remark 
proceeded from the goose in the Bishop,—and the goose 
peculiar to a_bishop:—and that there is a goose in some 
bishops, as in most other men:—and that the goose in 
a bishop is a goose of an episcopal kind, just as the goose in an 
editor is a goose of an editorial kind, who can deny? Surely, our 
correspondent, who is an able and learned man, does not think 
there is any more harm, when a bishop says a silly thing, in calling 
him a goose for saying it, than, when a politician or a statesman 
says a silly thing, in calling him a goose for saying it? That it is 
goosish to assert that the Jesuits can be a great power in England 
now, only because they were a great power in England in Charles 
I.’s reign, we steadily maintain. Does our correspondent suppose 
that a bishop can’t be a goose? or that, if he can and is, it is irre- 
verent or cynical to say so? 


The Florence Land and Public Works’ Company, Limited, have 
invited subscriptions for 250,000/. 6 per cent. obligations, the 
instalments extending to March, 1869. The bonds will be redeemed 
by annual drawings during ten years, and, in addition to the 
interest allowed, five paid-up shares of 20/. each will be allotted 
to each holder of 100/. obligation, as a permanent bonus on the 
investment. ‘The terms of the prospectus appear sanguine, but 
the names attached seem a guarantee of good faith. 


Owing to some considerable realizations, the market for Home 
Stocks has ruled flat during the week, and the general course of 
prices has been unfavourable. Consols have declined to 943 to 
3 for delivery, and 943 to 95 for the July account. Reduced and 
New Three per Cents, are 94§ to } ; Exchequer Bills, 14s. to 18s. 
prem. Indian Government Securities have been firm in price, 
and there has been an active demand for Indian Guaranteed 
Railway Stocks, the quotations for which have tended upwards. 
The Foreign House has been moderately active, although the 
recent proceedings on the part of the Austrian and Italian 
Governments, as to taxing bonds in the hands of foreigners, have 
created considerable distrust. A loan%for the Argentine Republic, 
advertised by Messrs. Baring, for 1,950,000/., at 6 per cent., the 
price of issue being 72}, has}been somewhat coldly received, owing 
to the fact that the amount is required for warlike purposes, and 
not for reproductive works. Railway Stocks show no movement 
of importance, but Metropolitan has fluctuated, in consequence of 
the uncertainty attending the passage of the Company's Bill 
through the House of Lords. An issue of 600,000/. Four per 
Cent. Debenture Stock of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company has been taken up readily, at prices ranging from 
951. 5s. to 98/. 10s. There has been a moderate demand for accom- 
modation, but the rate for good three months’ paper remains at 
1} per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
22,571,045/; in the Bank of France, 48,531,20 OJ. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 12. Friday, June 19, 


Brazilian, 1865... 754 o 764 
Egyptian BOF eee 80} 
Italian ... se 524 tet 
Mexican ——— 163 16 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 893 90$ 
Spanish, 1867... 37% 37% 
Turkish, 1858 ... 63 64 

65 654 


» 1862... 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 12. Friday, Juno 19, 


Great Eastern... 36h ove 36. 


Great Northern ooo ooo a e 1034 103: 
Great Western nee ee owe om “* 53} Core 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .., ove ose ove 129 ose 1294 
London and Brighton a pene on on 52 ooo 62 
London and North-Western ese eee ore iat oso 116, 
London and South-Western 92} 92, 
London, Chatham, and Dover 208 20, 
Metropolitan .,, ooo ooo lll lll 
Midland... 9 1... 106 10 
North-Eastern, Berwick 103 eco 103% 
Do. York ... ove ose ose 94 eee 94 
South-Eastern... 1. ase nee tne wn 76 x die 76 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “AWFUL DISPENSATION” AND MR. DISRAELI. 


\ R. DISRAELI “cannot resist recognizing the hand of 
i Providence in this awful dispensation,” namely, that 
the newly enlarged constituencies of England “ will be called 
upon, as their first duty, to decide whether they will sustain 
or whether they will subvert the Constitution of their country.” 
When we remember that it was Mr. Disraeli who said of Sir 
A. Alison that he had written eight volumes to prove that 
«‘ Providence was on the side of the Tories,’ we understand 
what Mr. Disraeli’s recognition of “the hand of Providence” 
in this “‘ awful dispensation” for trying the merits of a Tory 
Reform Act really means. Mr. Disraeli thinks that the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company is one not unlikely to acquiesce 
in the illusion—without eight volumes to prove it,—without, 
indeed, much more than almost as many words from a Tory 
Prime Minister, — that Providence is on the side of the 
Tories; and if so, he thinks it a wholesome illusion, 
which he cannot be too careful to foster. Mr. Disraeli is 
of course aware, and even testifies unwittingly in this speech, 
that if we may judge of what Providence does really promote, 
by facts, and not by party preferences, we must admit that 
Providence has been in favour of that constantly expanding 
liberty, that continual process of approximation towards 
greater equality, which Tories have from age to age resisted, 
and Liberals from age to age advocated. He told his hearers 
at Merchant Taylors’ on Wednesday that the Conservatives 
were for the first time in a position to fight the battle of the 
Church with success, because they were for the first time 
struggling for Church and State, not as another name for 
“penal legislation” and “peculiar privileges.”’ Well, if the 
Tories have always before fought for something which they 
had no right to keep, under the name of fighting for Church 
and State, is it not just credible that they may be doing so 
still even under the present “awful dispensation,” when they 
have Mr. Disraeli for interpreter of the divine purpose? In- 
deed, whatever may be said against ‘penal legislation’ by the 
Tories of to-day,—that they are fighting to retain “ peculiar 
privileges,” since they are fighting to retain a great fund of 
public property for the purposes of a numerically insignificant 
sect, is entirely indisputable. And if the people of Ireland 
do not profit by their own public property in consequence of 
its ‘peculiar’ appropriation by the State, that strikes us as 
being only a lower form of ‘ penal legislation,’—just as a fine 
is a lower form of penal legislation than imprisonment. If 
the State property of any country cannot fairly be said to be 
applied to the benefit of the great mass of the people of that 
country, its actual appropriation must be of the nature of a 
fine upon the latter for the sake of a ‘peculiar privilege’ to 
the monopolists who enjoy it. Whether therefore Providence 
has intended to bring out of ‘this awful dispensation’ a Tory 
triumph which Providence has not brought out of any similar 
dispensation in times past, we may put to Mr. Disraeli’s 
more philosophical admirers. At the Merchant Taylors’ 
dinner he was evidently addressing not his philosophical 
admirers, but the party which he finds it so hard to 
educate. For these he feels that the cry of ‘ Disraeli’ alone 
is no longer sufficient,—so he raises instead that of ‘ Disraeli 
and Providence,’ a combination of watchwords which he feels 
very justly that it needs a truly “awful dispensation” to 
render conceivable. We sincerely doubt whether he is not 
caricaturing his part. Even Mr. Gathorne Hardy must have 
felt privately scandalized when he heard his chief adapting to 
Messrs. Taper and Tadpole’s miserable tactics, words and 
thoughts which should never be uttered but with simplicity, 
sincerity, and faith. In the most cynical chapters of his novels 
the Prime Minister has taught us what he really means by a 
Church cry. He should bethink himself that, stupid as the 
world is, it usually knows how to distinguish roughly between 
religious acts and acted religion. 

To us it seems, in no superficial sense, a really awful dis- 
pensation, that a man who so sincerely believes, and shows 
that he believes, the assertion he put into the mouth of one 
of his characters that ‘‘ men are governed by words,”’—not by 
convictions, not by faiths,—should be for a time the ruling 
spirit of the English Parliament and people. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Disraeli is the agent in a much more awful dispensa- 
tion than he himself has any idea of,—a dispensation in- 
tended to bring home to us the frivolous character of an age 
in which real admiration and tangible power are accorded, by 
virtue simply of his excelling us at our own miserable weapons, 





to “him they call Dizzy.” Mr. Disraeli’s speech on Wednes- 
day, is, to men of the smallest reality of character, one of the 
grossest satires upon the age. There is scarcely a sentence 
in which the speaker's real contempt for the audience he was 
addressing, and greater contempt for the greater audience 
whom he hoped to reach through them, is not, with almost 
perfect insouciance, betrayed. We have cited his most daring 
remark, at the audacity of which he must have been shaken 
by inward laughter, but it is by no means the only remark of 
its kind. Take, for instance, the bland assertion that the 
Irish Church is being attacked, ‘‘one might almost say, because 
it” [the union of Church and State] “has accomplished the two 
great results,” of securing to the State “ religious liberty ” and 
“civil order.” This is really and truly what Mr. Disraeli asked 
his audience to believe :—“ It is a very singular thing that the 
Constitution which has given these two great blessings” [reli- 
gious liberty and civil order] “to the country, is now assailed 
and impugned, and one might almost say, assailed and impugned 
because it has accomplished the two great results I have 
described.” That is, Mr. Disraeli, who once argued most 
powerfully for the separation of the Irish State from an alien 
Church, in a speech the sentiment of which he has recently 
declared that he believed “in his historical conscience” to be 
right,—now is not ashamed to say that that Church is assailed 
and impugned because it is the guarantee of religious liberty 
and civil order. Does Mr. Disraeli really wish any one to 
suppose that he believes this, or does he only say it because it 
will encourage others, who are Orangemen enough to be- 
lieve anything which will seem to serve the cause of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, to avow and spread abroad this savage 
fanaticism? It is not pleasant to say of any great statesman 
that he deliberately uses words not to express his own 
thoughts, but as powerful levers which will shift an obstacle 
from his own way and place it in the way of his opponents. 
But it is simply impossible to read his speech on “ the awful 
dispensation” without recognizing this at every step. Mr. 
Disraeli now tells us that on the fate of the Established Church 
of Ireland depends the fate of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, that thereon depends the fate not only of the Established 
Church, but of the Protestant Church of these realms; and 
thereon, again, the fate of ‘the Protestant Church of Europe,” 
all of which are to come crashing down, if the national pro- 
perty in Ireland is to be assigned toa national purpose. 
“The principles of the Reformation never would have suc- 
ceeded had they not been connected with a corporation so 
distinguished for its learning and piety, and so fortified by its 
position as the Church of England; and I venture to say that 
if that Church were to fall, the Protestant Church of Europe 
would receive a wound from which it would probably never 
recover. (Loud cheers.) Let who will believe that all this 
is to result from withdrawing a certain amount of national 
Irish property from one of the most unsuccessful missionary 
Churches which ever existed, we can never imagine that the 
author of Mr. Disraeli’s novels and the speaker of the speech of 
1844 is one of them. He is a statesman who knows well the 
value of a Church cry, and how coarsely it must be worked, with 
what a “big brush and dirty colours”’ the signboards of the 
new movement must be painted, in order to make it effective. 

And Mr. Disraeli is of course equally unscrupulous, though 
the effect is less revolting, on purely political topics. What can 
be more monstrous than taking credit to his Foreign Minister, 
to Lord Stanley, for redeeming England from the deep disgrace 
into which the Liberal Ministry had plunged her, when the 
Tory Cabinet expressely requested the Liberal Foreign 
Minister to continue where he was? Lord Stanley may have 
done better than Lord Clarendon,—he has doubtless a stronger 
head,—but it was Lord Clarendon, and not Lord Stanley, to 
whom Lord Derby desired in the first instance to entrust the 
guidance of our foreign affairs. This sort of political 
unscrupulousness seems, however, quite unobjectionable, 
and almost agreeable, after Mr. Disraeli’s efforts to be 
sanctimonious and Protestant—for a purpose. We do not ever 
remember feeling aprofounder sense of shame than after reading 
Mr. Disraeli’s mockery of religious feeling, and thinking that 
this came from the Prime Minister of England. This at least 
we never saw in Lord Palmerston. Light, and jocular, and 
frivolous on great subjects he often was. He might have even 
appealed to the decrees of Providence in the cold external 
sense in which men of the world so often use those terms. 
But he never would have affected to see an “awful dispensa- 
tion ” of Providence in an attack on the principles of the Irish 
Establishment on the morrow after passing a Reform Act. If 
he had defended the Church, he would have done it with the 
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game calm worldly superiority to theology and theological insti- 
tution, with which he announced that “ most children are born 
ood.” If nothing could have elicited a genuine and heartfelt ex- 
pression of religious feeling from him, still less could anything 
haveelicited from him the snuffle of the serious-minded agitator. 
Weare fallen on worse days. Lord Palmerston too often ruled by 
flippancy, but always without pretence. Mr. Disraeli rules by 
a combination of flippancy and pretence,—flippancy for the 
politicians who believe little or nothing,—pretence for the 
Ohurch which either believes, or wishes to believe, much. 





THE RELIGIOUS DANGER OF THE CONTINENT. 


F the philosophers and the masses are in accord on the 
Continent, as Mr. Disraeli says they are in England, 

the Priests will one day have to pass through a bad quarter 
of an hour. One of the most marked signs of the times in 
Gatholic countries is the extent to which irreligion is becoming 
a religion, a fanaticism as fierce and as propagandist as that of 
any creed has ever been. The change is not so perceptible in 
the Protestant States, where irreligion tends towards indif- 
ferentism, or rather to a tone of mind lower even than that,— 
the tone of England just before Whitfield began his career, a 
tone under which the supernatural is neither loved, nor hated, 
nor feared, nor discussed, but simply ignored, as one might 
suppose it to be among bees. There is plenty of spiritual 
energy left in Protestant Germany, but in places and among 
certain classes of society, especially the very respectable, 
spiritual life seems to have been smitten with paralysis. A 
friend who has been residing some months in Hesse says that 
nothing struck him, when fresh from the controversial vivacity of 
English life—where people now discuss the First Cause in draw- 
ing-rooms and argue about the soul over their soup—so much 
as the apathy of the educated upon the whole subject. They 
seemed tofeel about theologyas men without earfeelabout music, 
as something some people were interested in, possibly a some- 
thing great, possibly a something trivial; but anyhow, a some- 
thing of which they understood neither the laws, nor the 
motives, nor the pleasures, nor the pains, nor even the termin- 
ology. Scripture to them was as Handel to the deaf, spiritual- 
ism as counterpoint, a great theological work as a great oratorio. 
It was not that they wanted none of it; their indifference went 
even farther than that, till it suggested a natural incapacity. 
This, however, is not the tone of irreligion in the Catholic 
countries of the Continent. There the new attitude of 
Catholicism, its fiercely aggressive obscurantist and persecuting 
tone, has irritated scepticism to passion, to a hatred of Catho- 
licism and its ministers which in its ferocity and the concrete- 
ness of its manifestations recalls the days of the first French 
Revolution. The laughing scepticism of “ polite society ” is 
vanishing away, and in its place we have a propagandist spirit 
which cannot be content without overt acts. Men write, it is 
reported, from all parts of France to congratulate M. de Sainte 
Beuve, most brilliant among essayists and among the few 
remaining masters of the lost art of conversation, to congratu- 
late him on maintaining the “sacred cause”’ of Materialism in 
the Senate, and one such correspondent signs himself a member 
“‘ of the grand diocese,” thus making of denial not only a creed, 
but an ecclesiastical organization. Others, said to be thousands 
in number, bind themselves by oath never to accept the ser- 
vices of the Church in life, in death, or after death ; to be 
married by civil ceremonial, to reject the “last offices” —which 
in Catholic countries have a social as well as religious import- 
ance—and to be buried in unconsecrated ground. Our readers 
remember the astounding explosion of materialism among the 
students from all parts of the world who assembled at Liége 
to advertize their scorn and hatred of the ideas involved in the 
words “God,” and “soul,” and “revelation,” and “Church,” a 
scorn and hate to which words seemed inadequate to give ex- 
pression except in phrases that smeltof blood. In Belgium, where 
Ultramontanism hasselected its battle-ground, materialism, utter 
and propagandist, is the creed of all but the religious, and is ac- 
companied by a desire not merely to quit, but to put down the 
Church as an evil thing, a foe to human society. The struggle is 
regarded as one between Civilization and the Syllabus, as a 
warfare between irreconcilable ideas, in which every weapon is 
to be welcomed and quarter is disgraceful. M. de Montalembert, 
who, if a bigot, is furthest of mankind from a fool, declares 
publicly his belief that Paganism is winning, that the Con- 
tinent is on the eve of a burst of irreligion, or hatred to reli- 
gion, such as even the Revolution did not produce, in which all 
institutions claiming to be divine will be overthrown, and men 
commence the organization of a new and secularist world. So 





terrified are many thoughtful men at the prospect, that Pro- 
testant statesmen like Guizot sway towards Catholicism as 
the only visible buttress against the wave, and—most signifi- 
cant sign of all—fervent Catholics hesitate to proscribe Renan. 
In England we think him sceptical, in France men orthodox 
to the backbone doubt whether his sentimental Unitarianism 
may not be a defence against infinitely more dangerous and 
thoroughgoing assaults. In Austria we have just seen an ex- 
plosion of the same spirit, a majority of the Reichsrath exult- 
antly proclaiming that they were all Darwinians, or, as they 
strangely enough misrepresent that form of speculation, all 
materialists, intent, as they openly avow, not on limiting or 
denying the pretensions of the Church, but on compelling it 
to give up all effort or claim to interfere in any way whatever in 
human affairs. So long asthisspirit wasconfined to a select circle, 
it would have little meaning except for students of the various 
forms of spiritual reaction ; but it is fast filtering downwards. 
That revolt of the Schoolmasters in Austria was a revolt of the 
leaders of the peasantry, and was directed against ideas as well 
as against priests. It is stated that the Kaiser has admitted 
to the Vatican that on religious matters he is not a free agent; 
that all his soldiers could not enable him to veto the “ Godless 
bills ;°° and whether this account is correct or not, it is certain 
that the Austrian masses never got so excited on any secular 
matter. We have often reminded our readers of the fact that 
a city riot in Belgium always includes an attack on priests or 
monasteries, and the curious state of affairs in the Department 
of Charente is a present illustration of the state of feeling. 
The priests there are being protected by Lancers from the hands 
of their flocks, who, were the soldiers withdrawn, would tear 
them in pieces. The Prefect’s idea is that the people are pass- 
ing through one of those paroxysms of credulity which occa- 
sionally seize whole nations,—witness the witchcraft mania in 
so many countries,—that they are deluded with a report that 
tithes are to be re-established. That may be the fact, pro- 
bably is; but wild outbursts fof that sort always embody some 
latent sentiment, some deeply rooted fear. The man who 
wants to kill his pastor,—be it remembered, an indispensable 
pastor under the Roman system,—because the pastor may by 
possibility be going to tax him, who resists troops in his thirst 
for his curé’s blood, is not in love with the priesthood. During 
the sixteen years of the Empire, the Ultramontane yoke has 
been pressed as sharply down as that of every other form of 
authority, and without disparaging, far less denying, the theory 
that France has in places become more religious, we cannot 
but doubt whether there is not also a genuine hatred of Priests 
as meddlesome officials of the arbitrary sort, or, as the peasants 
themselves phrase it, with moustaches sharply drawn up under 
the nose, as “ the black gendarmerie.” 

We confess that as we read of the spirit which mani- 
fests itself in France, Belgium, and Austria whenever pressure 
is removed, we scarcely wonder at the vehemence, or the rage, 
or even the cruelty of the priesthood. They must feel as the 
priesthood of the third century felt, impelled at once by an 
imperative duty and an overmastering fear, as if they were once 
more fighting a Paganism which, if victorious, would throw them 
to the lions. If their adversaries win in their present temper, 
their lives will scarcely be safe ; and if their lives are safe, the 
institutions in which they trust, and to which, be it admitted, 
the majority of them are sincerely devoted, will be overthrown. 
It must not be forgotten that to sceptics in Catholic countries 
the Church presents itself as a corporation which must either 
be let alone or destroyed, no medium course getting rid of its 
transcendental claims. In a panic which is not all or even 
principally selfish the clergy are losing their acuteness, and 
making blunders which only serve to intensify the hatred of 
their opponents. They are falling back on their centre 
for support till their internal freedom threatens to dis- 
appear, and the Pope has the courage to ask the Church to 
pronounce him infallible, and they are endeavouring to reduce 
those who adhere to them to an almost military obedience. The 
attack is so determined, defeat would be so terrible, that they 
incline to place organization above all things, to expel their 
own ablest friends, if they show the smallest symptom of 
independence. To take a single illustration of their policy. 
The very best friends the Clerical order can have are the few 
highly intellectual men who strive to reconcile Rome with the 
modern world, who maintain that Christianity is compatible 
with any form of material civilization. To such men, the 
only men who stand between them and the materialists, and 
the only teachers who might in the last resort teach the 
masses that no dogma can produce hunger, that freedom is 
consistent with belief in the Real Presence, and that the 
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unity of the Church does not increase the conscription, i 
Ultramontanes, constrained by Rome, impelled by fear for 
themselves, driven by terror for the future of mankind, 
offer the Syllabus, under penalty of being considered foes 
like the Voltairians and the Materialists. Naturally, the | 
intellectual Catholics and the laity refuse, being unable 
to deny what they see—that civilization is good; and the 
Church is really reduced to what its enemies call it, | 
a corporation hostile to society, and as such, in the judgment | 
of those enemies, to be evrasée, razed off the ground it cumbers. | 
The Church offers in Catholic Europe only the alternatives of | 
abject obedience or hostility, and Europe, unable to obey | 
without discretion, accepts the alternative. It is not with | 
pleasure but with pain that we record a growing doubt | 
whether M. de Montalembert is not in the right, whether, if | 
Rome does not change her policy, Europe may not see an | 
explosion of irreligion, or fanatical hatred to religion of every 
kind, false and true alike, which will make the last quarter 
of this century the darkest through which modern man has 
passed. We like not Catholicism, with its sacerdotal claims, 
or Ultramontanism, with its machine-like obedience ; but either 
is better, Hindooism is better, we had almost written 
Fetichism is better, than the foul creed which Papal madness 
is establishing, the creed which has for solitary profession the 


° 7 ” 
dogma, «‘ Sugar is sweet. 





MR. LOWE ON PARENTS. 


R. LOWE, who aspires to represent the University of 
London, certainly does hold, for a man of eminent 
ability, some of the most disorganizing and anarchic views on 
education, which were ever expounded by a cultivated man. In 
hig speech on Tuesday night on Eton, regarded as a “ private- 
adventure school,” he reiterated the views on parental autocracy 
in middle-class education, which he has expressed at greater 
length to the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, and which he placed 
in so startling a form before his audience at Liverpool in 
January last. Mr. Lowe there said, as reported by the Times, 
that “it is the privilege and prerogative of the parents of 
England to direct the education of their children;’ and 
he repeated on Tuesday night that with regard to what 
he called ‘“ private-adventure schools,”—7.e., schools whose 
success increases the emoluments of the head master, and in 
the success of which, therefore, he is alone or chiefly interested, 
—“‘ there was but one course for their improvement, and that 
lay with the parents of the children who went there. It was 
to the parents of the pupils, and not to any governing body 
that they might appoint, that they must look for modernizing 
and making the schools better adapted to the present day.” 
Mr. Lowe’s general idea, as developed both in his speech on 
Eton and his evidence before the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, 
seems to be, as near as may be, this:—Unless schools are 
mainly supported by public money, Government has no 
right to dictate what education they should give ; but middle- 
class schools are mainly supported by the parents’ money, and 
so far even as they are not, they are worse conducted than 
if they were ;—therefore, though parents’ ideas on education are 
too often about as bad, ignorant, and silly as they can be, the 
only chance of improvement is to leave their control to the self- 
interest of the parents who send their children there; and 
in order to effect this the head master, who alone gains by the 
satisfaction of parents or loses by their dissatisfaction, should 
be left absolutely free to regulate the school under his control 
by his pecuniary interests in pleasing the parents. This 
account of Mr. Lowe’s view seems to us supported by the fol- 
lowing answers to questions put to him by the Schools’ Inquiry 
Commission :— 

“Ts it not the fact that with regard to the lower classes the question 
is taken almost out of the hands of the parents?—Yes. I view that as 
a species of poor-law relief. They relieve a helpless class of the com- 
munity whom their parents would not assist—sometimes could not and 
sometimes would not. Of course, if we give them that relief we annex 
what conditions the wisdom of the State thinks proper. When we get 
beyond that I think the State should not have that power. I think the 
parent must be the ultimate person to decide, however incompetent to 
GOGO, 2 ese Do you think that parents of the middle class may 
be moro trusted with the regulation of the instruction of the children 
than those of the lower class ?—I should say they judge very badly, but 
I sce no remedy for it. There is no Government grant, and therefore I 
see no right to prescribe. My opinion is that the right of the Govern- 
ment to interfere ends with the Government assistance. ...... You 
have already suggested that the endowed schools which are giving 
education to the middle classes should be improved by Government 
inspection, and by increasing the power of the trustees ?—Improved by 
Government inspection is not exactly what I mean; what I mean is 





merely that the parents are the ultimate judges of the school. If I may 
parody a well known couplet— 


‘Instruction's laws instruction’s patrons give, 
For those who live to teach must teach to live,’ 


It comes to the parents ultimately, therefore I think it is quite right 
that they should know what sort of places these schools are. It is not 
so much to improve the school as to let the parent know what it is.” 


Mr. Lowe means, then, that the only remedy for bad education 
is the self-interest of the parent, which, however narrow and 
ignorant it may now be, must learn gradually, and by much 
blundering, for itself, what is the best art of fitting children for 
success in the world. If we do not misunderstand Mr. Lowe’s 
Liverpool speech, he maintained, in perfect consistency with 
his evidence before the Commission, that each boy’s education 
should be entirely controlled by his parents’ wishes. That is, 
we suppose, if his father wished him to learn mathematics and 
drop history and languages, or to learn modern languages 
and drop mathematics, or to learn chemistry and physiology 
and drop all the old subjects,—Mr. Lowe would have the 
parents’ wishes absolutely carried out. If parents liked to give 
their children a thoroughly narrow and lop-sided education, 
Mr. Lowe thinks that they ought to have that narrow and 
lop-sided education, and no other. 

We confess this view seems to us a mischievous one prac~ 
tically, to be founded on completely mistaken theory, and to be 
singularly unfortunate from the candidatefor a University which 
has done its best to direct the education of boys (and girls), by 
declining to give any sort of certificate of special attainment 
to those who have not mastered pretty thoroughly the 
principal elements of the different branches of knowledge. It 
is mischievous practically, for if one thing is evident more than 
another in the disclosures made by the recent Schools’ Inquiry 
Commission, it is that English parents are neither competent 
nor desirous to have too much left to their individual discre- 
tion in the matter of education. They must, no doubt, 
determine how Jong their children’s education shall last, 
whether it shall terminate, for instance, at fourteen, six- 
teen, or eighteen, or later. That is a matter which 
the parents, who alone know their own sources of income, 
can alone determine. But beyond that, they are, on the 
whole, both willing and anxious to be guided. Their own edu- 
cation has been often bad. They do not know themselves what 
relative value to put upon the attainment of different sciences 
and acquirements. Self-interest is all very well to guide a 
man, if he has enough knowledge to decide what is for his 
interest and what is not ; but no amount of longing to see your 
son wise and able, can tell you what is likely to be of use to 
him, if you know nothing yourself of the relative value of 
different studies. No man will find the right road in the dark 
by insisting on it as very much for his interest that he should 
hit upon the right one. The parents of England are in this 
matter, as no one seems to admit more than Mr. Lowe, in the 
dark ; and by leaving the head mastersof your great schools with- 
out counsel and without other guidance than the sincere wish 
to bring parents’ fees into their pockets, we submit that neither 
will the results be so good, nor the fees themselves so large, 
as they would be, if the studies of the scholars were regulated 
by the enlarged views of the most highly educated men. 
Nobody doubts this,—unless it be Mr. Lowe,—in the case of 
medical advice. We see from one of his answers that he has 
great doubts about the licence by Government of medical men. 
But even he would not hold, we suppose, that ordinary men 
would go as willingly to physicians and surgeons without any 
regular diploma,—any trade mark of tested knowledge,—as 
to those who possess it. Why should parents not be as glad 
to follow the rules laid down for them by much higher know- 
ledge in the matter of education, as they are in the matter of 
health? As a matter of fact, are they not really so? 
The Commissioners tell us positively in their report, that to 
leave the educational reforms needed to the interference of 
English parents, “would cost a generation at least before 
they learnt tq correct their mistakes.” 

As far as we can see, there is no opinion now held by educa- 
tional reformers so full of mischief as this wild faith of Mr. 
Lowe’s in the rights of parents,—whom he admits to be 
generally incompetent and ignorant. He said very honestly 
in his Liverpool speech that the middle classes, for the most 
part, “compared with the same classes in other countries, 
want culture, want refinement, want elevation of mind, and 
want to be taught that money is not the be-all and end-all of 
life.” He might fairly enough have added that, to a con- 
siderable extent, they know their own wants in this direction, 
and would value and pay for the very best advice they could get. 
For our parts, we hold that what middle-class education in this 
country most of all wants is,—next to efficient organization of 
means,—general direction by superior minds. Mr. Lowe 
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represents the school of reformers which desires not to 
supply this general direction,—rather, on the other hand, 
to test, and certificate (if it deserves it), every attain- 
ment that asks to be tested, but to leave ignorant 

ople to grope out for themselves by the mere scent of 
self-interest what sort of attainments are most likely to 
fit their children for that vague thing, success in life. It 
will be a somewhat curious result if the London University, 
which has steadily stuck to the principle opposed to Mr. 
Lowe’s, should select for its representative the most power- 
ful champion of the anarchic view,—the view which reposes 
a blind and, as it seems to us, superstitious confidence in 


laisser-faire. 





THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


T is, we suppose, natural that men interested in the result 
of the next elections should be somewhat in a hurry. 
Nobody knows exactly what the new Electorate will demand, 
Members’ knees are loosened with fear, and action of any kind, 
even if it be only that fussy waste of time known as house-to- 
house canvassing, is a relief from uncertainty and fear. The 
ple who manage elections, too, are usually of the bustling 
sort, with a tendency to believe in the “early bird” and im- 
becile proverbs of the same description, and they, besides, 
want their temporary importance to last as long as it can. 
Serious Liberals will, however, we think, do well not to be too 
precipitate. Their chances of a heavy majority in the next 
Parliament,—a majority which will give next year’s speeches 
at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall a very different tone,—are, we 
believe, very good indeed. There are signs of worry in the 
counties and of dismay in the medium boroughs which are 
very hopeful indeed, and the Tories are making the mistake to 
which they are always liable, but from which we should have 
thought Mr. Disraeli’s electioncering genius would have preserved 
them. They are putting the clergy too visibly in the fore- 
front of the battle, thus rousing the new county electors—the 
Nonconformists hitherto without votes—to special exertions, 
and annoying that immense class even of Churchmen which 
is always fretted when “the parsons begin buzzing about.” 
A nice, gentlemanly, domineering rector, who would as soon 
think of preaching in his shirt-sleeves as of calling unofficially 
on a country tradesman or small farmer, or twelve-pounder of 
any kind, is about as bad an electioneering agent for the new 
constituencies as Mr. Spofforth could find, and he is employing 
that kind very freely. The suburban voters seem very staunch, 
clever squires shake their heads over the lists in big villages, 
and altogether the prospect is by no means of an unpleasant 
kind. But genuine Liberals want something more than a 
majority, however large ; they want to see a new class of men 
come forward; men who will not merely give pledges, but who 
ean see the evils to be removed and honestly care to remove 
them; men who do not think that even under a Liberal 
Government England is the happiest, and greatest, and best 
managed country in the world. The effect of the hurry now 
visible is to bring the old men too prominently to the front, 
much too prominently,—so prominently that as yet but one 
candidate has appeared who differs in any marked degree 
from the usual run appreciated by election committees. 
The tendency is to let the old men have a new trial, and 
it is greatly increased by the result of the carelessness 
or half-heartedness which has left one fatal blot in the 
whole scheme of reform. The expense of this election, 
the legitimate expense we mean, will be something frightful. 
Not one single step has been taken to diminish it, every sug- 
gestion which might by possibility cheapen elections or give 
men of moderate incomes a chance of entering Parliament, 
having been hooted down by the reigning plutocracy, anxious 
above all things to keep out brains. On the other hand, the 
increase of the electorate involves of itself an enormous 
increase in expenditure. Even millionaires may wince when 
they think of the kind of hole a battle for a populous 
county will make in their cash balance. What sort of a 
bill will be presented, for instance, under the heading 
“carriage of electors?’’ They will have little armies to 
move, and all of them in chariots. Even in the South, 
where things are not quite so bad, the expense will be very 
great, and men with from three to ten thousand a year are 
shying at offered seats, and asking questions which attorneys 
Pronounce ‘“‘rather mean,’’ and doubting whether it is quite 
Wise or even quite right to buy seats at their daughters’ cost, 
for it is on them the penalty falls. It is not much better in 
towns. The members for the manufacturing cities find 








their large constituencies multiplied threefold or fourfold, and 
see quite clearly that for the first election, at all events, they 
must multiply agency, rooms, clerks, and all the rest of the 
machinery in the same proportion. The larger county 
towns do not ask so much, but they ask three times 
as much as they did, and people, however patriotic, are 
solicitous for their money. A candidate with, say, 3,0002. 
a year, will not like the little account which will be pre- 
sented to him in Norwich, or Ipswich, or Nottingham, or 
Exeter, or many another borough hitherto considered attainable 
by a man of moderate means. That does not signify to the party, 
because they have as much money as their rivals, and spend it 
quite as liberally, but it affects most terribly the chances of new 
men, tends to secure the House of Commons as a monopoly to mil- 
lionaires. We write lightly, for the notion of a Parliamentary auc- 
tion, of the Empire put up to the highest bidder as a result of a 
Reform Bill has in it an irresistible grotesquerie, but it is a 
most serious question whether any moderate fortune whatever 
will be able to stand this first Reform election. Happy the 
Member for the University of Aberdeen! Tis seat ought not 
to cost him more than 20/. for postages, and he will be six 
hundred miles from his constituents, but he is an unique 
exception to the general law of plunder. If the men really 
required in Parliament, men with heads and hearts, men not 
convinced by their own comfort that all is always for the best, 
and that God built Bethnal Green, are to stand at all, there 
must be some arrangement, some organization to meet 
this difficulty, and there has as yet been no time for 
it. We do not mean that subscriptions should be raised, 
though that also ought to be easy, but that some agreement 
should be arrived at for stopping the regular plunder, for con- 
testing boroughs, for instance, without throwing thousands 
into publicans’ tills, for abolishing the absurd etiquettes under 
which it will cost many members from three hundred pounds 
to a thousand in postages alone, to circulate documents the 
local paper could circulate better for five pounds. The 
House of Commons, of course, will do nothing, Liberals 
and Tories chuckling together over the discomfiture of the 
“paupers ;” but the electors, if they are in earnest, may do 
much. 

Then all this hurry has another effect. Everybody is 
arranging addresses, and settling pledges, and swallowing 
demands, as at the last election, without any reference 
whatever to the immense change which has occurred in the 
electorate. Until the Register has been put in some sort of 
order the new electors will not recognize their changed posi- 
tion, will not see each other’s faces, or realize that the power 
of action has passed down to them. They require a little time 
to satisfy themselves that it is all true; that the dominance 
of a caste has passed away for ever; that if they combine 
the wrath of the squire or the plutocrat will be as inno- 
cuous as summer lightning; that it is for them to give, 
instead of receiving orders. The country press, the new 
courtesy of clergymen, the speeches of ‘‘ popular’ candidates 
whose only chance of election is a movement among those 
who were till yesterday non-electors, will teach them the 
truth at last ; and when they know it, they will find that they 
also have definite wants, and wishes, and theories, and pre- 
ferences for candidates ; but all this will take time. Time was 
not required in 1832; because the terrible character of a 
struggle which threatened civil war had educated the people, 
because the county franchise went such a little way down, 
and because the gentry were anxious the new electors should 
realize their power; but all these conditions are wantingin 1868. 
The struggle was a retreat, the franchise reaches down to men 
slow to realize political change, and the gentry would like 
nothing so much as to see the vote left unused. It will take 
months of strong writing, and stump speeches, and hundreds of 
clever agents to bring the revolution home to those it has bene- 
fited, and till it has been brought home every electioneering stroke 
must be a blow into space, which may hit, but by luck rather 
than design. The fear some people express that unless there 
is hurry the Irish Church will grow on the affections of the 
people is, we believe, pure nonsense; but, suppose it true, it 
is better the nation should resolve to maintain that oppres- 
sion another seven years, than that it should decide without 
knowing or caring what it is deciding upon. We want the 
real opinion of the Householders of the kingdom, even if 
it is against us; and we shall not get it if the agents are 
in such a hurry to propose the old men, with their anti- 
quated pledges and wearisome promises to do as little as they 
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A WORD FOR BENGAL. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE intends, we fear, to with- 
draw his second Bill for the better government of India, 
on the plea that the “ state of public business”’ will not allow 
the necessary time for its discussion. He has, however, pre- 
sented to Parliament the usual piéces justificatives for his pro- 
posal in the shape of a blue-book of only 150 clearly printed 
pages, extremely well edited, and containing the opinions of 
all prominent Anglo-Indians on the best method of organizing 
an effective government for Bengal. Nobody, we suppose, 
will read it except as a matter of duty, yet it is very seldom 
that a book so well deserving a statesman’s study is presented 
to the House of Commons. The great Anglo-Indians, as 
Macaulay long since observed, usually write above their ability, 
and roused by the magnitude of a topic which never excites 
without captivating the imagination of Indian statesmen, they 
have on this occasion outdone themselves. There are very 
few politicians or journalists in Parliament or out of it, who 
could have written papers heavier with thought or more 
brilliant in literary expression than those in which Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Frederick Halliday, Mr. Maine, or Major-General 
Durand have condensed the experience of entire careers ; 
and yet even they can scarcely rise, and visibly feel 
that they can scarcely rise, to the magnitude of their 
subject. If they could, if by any recapitulation of 
Indian facts or record of their experiences, if by any trick of 
literary skill or any multiplication of statistics, they could 
bring home to the House of Commons what Bengal is, Parlia- 
ment would ring with Indian debates before which its paro- 
chial discussions would seem at once frivolous and tame. No 
country which has ever existed or which now exists, not 
Rome in the acme of her power, or Spain when she owned 
half America, or ourselves when we sacrificed the sovereignty 
of the other half, ever possessed a dependency like Bengal, an 
estate at once so vast, so populous, and so rich as that ruled 
by a gentleman scarcely known out of India, Mr. William 
Grey. It is not our custom ever to load our columns with 
extracts, but Indian documents are as little read as if they 
were written in Pushtoo or in Dutch, and we cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting the description penned by Sir Bartle 
Frere, a ‘ Bombay man,”’ who has passed much of his career 
in resisting what he considers the exorbitant pretensions of 
Bengal. The Government of Bengal, he says,— 


“ Means the government of a country which is, according to Thorn- 
ton and Hornidge, 750 miles from north to south, and 800 miles from 
wost to east, with an area of 246,785 square miles, and a population of 
42} millions ; that is, about the size of France, and much more populous ; 
or more than three times as large and twice as populous as England and 
Wales ; or six times as large and six times as populous as Ireland. Ben- 
gal has a sea coast of 800 miles long, which is more than all Germany 
possesses, with islands on it, ‘some of which rival in size and fertility 
our Isle of Wight.’ Among its ports it reckons Calcutta, the third 
largest city in the British Empire, and one of the greatest commercial 
emporia out of England. ‘No tract of the same extent in the world,’ 
we are told, ‘is traversod by so great a number of rivers and 
watercourses’ as Bengal. Among them are two, the Ganges and 
Burrumpootra, which rank amongst the greatest rivers in Asia; 
the Ganges, as regards the traffic it carries, and the wealth and numbers 
of the population on its banks, is one of the most important rivers in 
the world. On the borders of Bengal is the highest mountain in the 
world. Lower down Bengal has ‘a coal and iron field equal,’ we are 
told, ‘in extent to the whole of England,’ and between the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas and the almost intolerable heat of some of the 
plains, Bengal offers the equivalent of almost every known climate suit- 
able to human habitation on the face of the globe. Its rainfall varies 
from about the equivalent of England to the heaviest registered in the 
world. Much of the country is still under primeval forest, but 
all is fertile. There are probably few countries in the Old World 
of equal extent where so little land naturally unculturable is to 
be found as in Bengal, and few where the population is so dense. 
There are four principal languages, each spoken by many millions of 
the people under the Bengal Government, besides many which are 
spoken over a less extensive area, and some of them very imperfectly 
known to us. Some are noted in the margin, but Mr. Bryan Hodgson 
investigated the grammar of 16 tribes, all mutually unintelligible to 
each other, but all spoken within the Government of Lower Bengal or 
its feudatories, or on the southern slopes of the Himalayas and in 
Assam. The Austrian Empire, while it still included North Italy, 
was inferior in the numbers of its population to Bengal, and the 
variety of races and languages under Bengal is nearly four times 
as great as was ever reckoned under the old Austrian Empire. 
If wo compare Bengal with our West Indian colonies, we find that 
Bengal is seven times as large and forty times as populous as all our 
West Indian possessions; Calcutta and its suburbs alone containing a 
larger population than all Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, and the 
Bahamas put together. The greater part of this population inhabiting 
Bengal are excellent agriculturists and keen traders. Except in China, 
there is probably no population in the world so dense and in every way 
80 productive, and there are few countries where so little labour is 
needed to support individual life. The stranger travelling in Bengal, 
even if used to the tropics, is amazed at the fertility of the soil and the 





We 
density of the population, and at what has been called ‘the air f 
sluttish plenty,’ which seems to make it difficult for any ono to dines 
All these millions, though probably the most docile people in the world 
as regards external government, are not savages, nor even mere agri- 
cultural machines. I have no doubt that any one of the 423 millions of 
natives of Bengal is intellectually superior to the less than one million of 
negroes in the West Indies. Indeed, the Bengalis proper, who form the 
great majority, are, in point of inte'lect, among the most remarkable 
nations in the world. Many races excel them in vigour, and in power 
of applying intellectual processes to produce practical results, but jn 
general keenness and subtlety of intellect I know of no people in or ont 
of India who generally excel the Bengalis, and I doubt whether 
in any population under the British Crown, will be found such 
a large proportion of minds among the educated classes apt 
at every branch of abstract speculation in morals or philosophy 
and so capable of applying the results to th e theory of law and morals. 
There is not a question which has ever occupied the moralists, philoso- 
phers, and legislators of the civilized world which has not been, or is not 
now, intelligently discussed by the writers and thinkers, indigenous or 
exotic, who are to be found in the schools of Bengal. In a sacred lan. 
guage of their own, more precise, copious, and complete than any known 
tongue, they have, and now habitually study, the original germ of every 
great system of philosophy and morals which occupied the great teachers 
of Persia, Greece, and Rome. And this Sanscrit teaching is in various 
ways popularized in their own Bengali language, which was formed 
and copious, and had an extensive literature of its own when most of 
our modern European languages were unformed. It is no facility ip 
dealing with such people to find that they are deficient in some of those 
masculine qualities of character which are necessary to form an inde- 
pendent nation. Indeed it is this defect which constitutes ono of the 
chief practical difficulties in providing them with a good government, 
I do not by any means accept the popular estimate of Bengali character, 
even when vouched by such authority as Macaulay ; but admitting it for 
the sake of argument, to the fullest extent, would 42} millions of intel- 
ligent women and children be such an easy charge to manage ?” 


Even this brilliant sketch gives a faint idea of the claim of 
Bengal Proper on the attention of Great Britain. This vast 
province is literally studded with cities the very names 
of which are utterly unknown to the people who claim 
the sovereignty of them all, with cities so thickly planted 
and so large that the civilians who rule them lose 
their sense of proportion, and call places as populous as 
French departmental capitals “villages” or petty towns. We 
do not exaggerate when we say, though the assertion will be 
received by most Anglo-Indians with a stare of incredulity, 
that there are in Bengal upwards of three hundred towns 
which in England would have two members apiece, which in 
population and wealth equal the seats of most French pre- 
fectures, and which are only overlooked because they are built 
of slight or combustible materials ; while there are also regions, 
as, for example, the valley of the Brahmapootra, which would 
contain millions, and yet which even in India are only names. 
This immense population, one-third greater than that of the 
Austrian Empire, is as industrious as any in the world, lives 
on a soil which returns such riches that a peasant can borrow 
money at seventy-five per cent. per annum and yet grow 
wealthy, bears on its shoulders the whole pecuniary weight of 
the Empire, and in a hundred years has never protested 
in arms against British dominion. The solitary emeute in 
its records was directed against the money-lenders, the solitary 
riot against the Indigo planters, and in its capital, with its 
half-million of people, no soldier has ever yet since its founda- 
tion been called on to aid the civil power. In counties as 
great as Yorkshire one white man levies the taxes to the hour, 
and up to the Mutinies there were provincial treasuries in 
which the treasure chests were innocent of hinges or of locks. 
The Presidency has a revenue of sixteen millions apd an 
expenditure of only five, the surplus providing for the whole 
interest of the Debt and the entire cost of the Home Admin- 
istration. It is not too much to say that Bengal is worth the 
rest of India put together, that if we were driven, say bya 
Russian attack, out of the North, or by a Mussulman rising 
out of the South, England would still, if she held Bengal, be 
the greatest power in Asia, able to maintain armies and fleets, 
and to preserve faith with the public creditor. 

Have a people like this a moral claim to be governed a8 
well as we can govern them? Well, they are not so governed. 
Up to 1854 they were not governed at all, there being no 
Governor or pretence of a Governor except the Viceroy, who 
devoted to the great province those few and weary snippets of 
time which he-could spare from the supervision of the Empire. 
Since then some of his power has been delegated to an officer 
called the Lieutenant-Governor, chosen invariably from the 
highest class of local officials, invested with little power except 
over details, and crushed by those details tothe ground. There 
have as yet been but four Lieutenants, and it has happened, 
partly by accident, let Mr. Mangles say what he likes, that 
those four have been men of very unusual though very different 
capacity. Sir Frederick Halliday added to the mental bias of 
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ceccenenneaae 
an English statesman the knowledge of an Old Indian and a 
hunger for work, and would have succeeded in any position in 
which success was possible; Sir J. P. Grant, the present 
Governor of Jamaica, was that rarest of characters, a man 
with a constructive genius, but with no permission to construct ; 
Sir Cecil Beadon, despite his disastrous mistake about Orissa, 
was a statesman of a high type, though the type was Italian 
rather than English, Rattazzi, not Palmerston; and Mr. William 
Grey is a fine example of the judicial mind. But no man 
except a man who will decide only on principles could deal 
single-handed with Bengal, and no man trained in Bengal 
js permitted to initiate, or can ever bring himself to 
govern without interfering in details. Indeed, there is 
nobody else to settle them. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is alone, with two Secretaries who are rarely independent, 
and a Board of Revenue which has enjoyed the services 
of men like Mr. Henry Ricketts, and yet has never been 
praised by mortal man. The “Government,” writes Mr. 
Grey, receives eleven hundred business letters a week, and 
there are not a hundred among them all which can be satis- 
factorily settled without his own perusal. If the Lieutenant- 
Governor is mad enough to initiate new business he can settle 
none of it, can do nothing except refer it to the Viceroy who 
refers it to the India House, which refers it back for further 
information, and then sanction comes at last, just when a new 
Lieutenant with a new policy takes the reins. The consequence 
is that there is in Bengal, over thissplendid province and this vast 
population, no government, even in the English sense, and it 
wants a government in the Continental sense. The initiative 
must come from above, and there is and can be no one to 
jnitiate. Political order is maintained, and the revenue is 
collected, and in some wretchedly imperfect way civil justice 
is administered, and there the matter ends. Immense tracts, 
like this valley of the Brahmapootra, with its seventy rivers, 
and endless possibilities of mining, and special cultivations 
like tea, are left half unpeopled, and governed really by the 
great employers of labour or great zemindars. There is one 
railway and one great road. Great counties like Hooghly, 
with a population to the square mile believed to be double 
that of Belgium, and with twice the inhabitants of Greece, are 
supposed to be governed by a single man, scarcely more 
powerful than an English Magistrate would be if he were also 
tax collector, and half a dozen half experienced assistants. In 
more distant districts the landlords are the real rulers, and 
for a hundred years scarcely one new thing, not even a 
new public work, has been attempted. The population has 
such a hunger for instruction that peasants are willing 
to eat only once a day that their children may go to 
school, but “colleges” are planted in twos and threes, at 
intervals often of five hundred miles, and whole districts as 
big as Yorkshire cannot read. There are no banks, the 
peasants borrow on landed security at seventy-five per cent., 
and the price of grain varies fifty per cent. in villages not a 
hundred miles apart. It is vain to go over the story to an 
audience which does not well know even Sicily, the only 
place in Europe a little like Bengal; but no thoughtful Anglo- 
Indian ever denies that in Bengal, in the province without 
which India is useless, among the one people to whom we owe 
gratitude, civilized government has scarcely yet begun. It 
never will begin until the country has a government in some 
degree like that of Ceylon, presided over by a man chosen in 
England, aided by a sufficient Cabinet, allowed a fixed but 
liberal margin of expenditure, inclined to consider provincial 
even before Imperial interests, and with weight enough to 
ensure that his view shall have due authority at home. We 
quite admit the difficulties in the way of change, the danger 
of diminishing the Viceroy’s authority, the Imperial character 
of most Calcutta questions, the impossibility of inventing a 
new capital for the Empire—though a new capital might 
be found for the province—but they all seem to us trifles 
when compared with the moral obligation of Great Britain to 
give to a mighty people, who have not only accepted her rule 
over themselves, but bear the cost of ruling for her the 
remainder of India, the highest form of government of which 
their civilization will admit. It is not a policy we have to 
carry out in Bengal, but the performance of a duty which we 
have to commence. 








LONGFELLOW. 
CONTEMPORARY, in writing its welcome to the New 
England poet, who has just been graced with a degree by 
the University of Cambridge, says very truly, but not without 


something of satire on the nation which receives him, that Mr. 
Longfellow is known and loved more by his *‘ Psalm of Life,” his 
** Excelsior,” his ‘* Red Planet Mars,” and other youthful poems, 
of a description which the venerable poet himself would, we 
imagine, estimate very slightly, than by that class of poems which 
are the true and exclusive product of his own land and his in- 
dividual genius, of which we suppose Hiawatha is by far the most 
striking and the most perfect. It is certainly true enough that 
for once that you come across any quotation from that exquisite 
picture of the wild and simple and dignified genius of the North 
American Indians, and of their strangely familiar communion with 
the lower tribes which inhabit the lake and the forest, you meet 
with at least a dozen allusions to the sickly sentiment of ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior” and the conventional sadness of the ‘ Voices of the 
Night.” Everybody in England at least knows that Mr. Long- 
fellow 
** Knows how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong,” 
though we suspect that Mr. Longfellow himself would revise the 
mode of expressing that knowledge, if the poem were not now far 
beyond his reach,—and would decline to epitomize it in words that 
have such aconventionally holy, such a ‘‘ sweet consumptive seven- 
teen” ring about them. Everybody who knows Mr. Longfellow’s 
name at all, and many who do not, have experienced in their 
youth the proud glow of realizing 

“That our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
And many of us, doubtless, have looked woe-begone for days at a 
time, at the appropriate age, as a result of the delightful sensa- 
tion that we could lay our hands upon our hearts (or wrists) 
and count the throbbing notes of that military dead-march, 
and glory in the gloomy pageant of our melancholy fate. Every- 
body, again, who read Longfellow when he was first popular in this 
country, has heard, we suppose, in imagination that magnificent 
tramp of ghostly poets, 
“From the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of Time,” 
aud has probably felt an increased respect for Time in conse- 
quence of thus attributing to it a manorial residence containing 
long corridors,—as good as any nobleman’s castle—wherein 
Homer and .Eschylus are proudly pacing still. ‘These were young 
things written in Mr. Longfellow’s salad days, when he was green 
in judgment, and when, like many another young poet, he mistook 
the magniloquent for the grand. But it is scarcely to our credit 
that we as a nation should receive him with open arms on account 
of his poetic fame, and yet when we come to ask ourselves what we 
know of it, should be able only to recall scraps of well-rounded, 
heroic aspiration, or sentiment flushed with that pink but prema- 
ture and rather unhealthy light which precedes living experience. 
If we welcome Mr. Longfellow for his “‘ Excelsior,” we are welcoming 
him for what does his heart great, but his head exceedingly little, 
credit. The very ill-advised youth who went up the Alps armed,— 
like a Band of Hope in a Sunday School,—only with a banner, and 
went on purpose apparently either to try a pass from which the 
native guides dissuaded him, or to exhibit a tear in his ‘‘ bright blue 
eye” when a rather forward young woman invited him ‘ to rest 
his weary head upon her breast,” or to give the good old monks 
of St. Bernard and their dog needless trouble in digging him 
and his banner out of the snow, was about as unsuitable a 
metaphor for the steadfastness of an unwavering upward pur- 
pose, as any one, if going upwards at all, could have been. 
Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, climbing the Hill of Difli- 
culty, going to sleep in the arbour on the way, and starting 
out of sleep with bitter reproaches to himself, in the flutter of 
which he drops the scroll given to lighten his path, is as much 
nobler an image of poor human nature striving upwards, than 
Mr. Longfellow’s ornamental young man with sad brow and 
“ faulchion ”-like eyes, and ‘“clarion”-like voice, as actual goodness 
is nobler than the hectic exaltation of romance. And we do not 
doubt for a moment that Mr. Longfellow himself is thoroughly 
impressed with the rather flushed and morbid sentiment of his 
youthful poems, and would be far from pleased if he should dis- 
cover that the writer in the Daily News is right in ascribing to 
the English people an admiration for his poetry based almost 
entirely on what is least admirable and far the least original in his 
writings. That there is a gentle and liquid sweetness about Mr. 
Longfellow’s early as about his latest style we do not deny. No 





genuine poet can help impressing a certain beauty of form on even 
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the worst and poorest thoughts which he versifies. But the poems 
by which it is said,—not, we fear, quite untruly,—that Mr. Long- 
fellow is chiefly known in England, are full of stock-metaphors that 
mark unripeness of character rather than of intellect, metaphors 
whose whole drift is exhausted in the first superficial glance, and 
which grow falser and falser to the mind ever afterwards. If 
Mr. Longfellow had written only these things, he would indeed 
have been distinguished by taste, and culture, and true refinement 
of feeling from the most popular of our English moralists in verse, 
but it could scarcely be said that he had exhibited more true 
genius of a kind entitling him to be cherished and remembered in 
English and American literature. 

As, however, Mr. Longfellow really deserves far more dis- 
criminating and genuine admiration than he is at all likely to 
receive in England, we can only hope that his visit here and the 
cordiality of our welcome may have the wholesome effect of turn- 
ing the attention of Englishmen from the conventional sentimen- 
talism of Mr. Longfellow’s earlier verses to the sweet and limpid 
purity, the shy and graceful humour, the cool and perfectly 
natural colours and forms, and the thoroughly original con- 
ception and treatment, of his later poems, especially that 
which will doubtless live as long as the English language, 
‘“* Hiawatha.” For playful and tender interpretation of the way 
in which child-like tribes, living in the midst of nature’s 
mightiest life and marvels, allegorize the transformations they see, 
and measure themselves against the powers and the creatures by 
which they are surrounded, there is not, nor, as far as we 
know, has there even been, anything like it in any language. 
Indeed, it was only possible to a man of fine modern culture 
like Mr. Longfellow, coming into personal contact with the old 
American-Indian traditions without either the religious prejudices, 
or the bigotry of imagination and sensation, if we may so speak, 
which would prevent him from fully entering into them. It 
needed a singularly innocent, and simple, and child-like, as well 
as a singularly true and crystal fancy, to follow these Indian 
legends with so much faithfulness and spirit. A mind occupied 
with transcendental raptures like Wordsworth’s would have been 
as surely steeled and fortified against these visions of primeval man 
in the primeval forest, as a mind occupied with a wealth of subtle 
dramatic distinctions like Browning's, or a wealth of picturesque 
meditation and metaphysic musings like Tennyson’s. 

There is in ‘‘ Hiawatha” a perfectly wonderful delicacyin catching 
at once the awe, and the dignity, and the superficial picturesque- 
ness, and the graceful pliancy of humour, and the light, impulsive 
joyousness, and the dark but airy superstition, and the passionate 
love of fitful excitement, in the old Indian legends. Hiawatha 
has, to our minds, familiarized us more perfectly with the old 
inhabitants of the American forests, than all the volumes of 
tradition and legend which ever preceded it. Mr. Longfellow’s 
genius was just the genius to interpret between it and us, to paint 
it to us as we are best capable of seeing it, and as it is most likely 
to take a permanent hold upon us. How bright and playful is the 
picture of the familiarity of the lower animals with the little 
Indian prophet, when he goes forth in his childhood with his first 
bow and arrows on his first hunting expedition :— 

“Up the oak tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches, 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha !’ 

And the rabbit from his pathway 

Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 


Saying to the little hunter, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! ’ 


“ Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 
Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow: 
Scarce a twig moved. with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 


a 
Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him !” 


That is a forest scene such as we know no American McCallum to 
do justice to. It would need one who had made a special study, 
not only of the Indian tribes, to draw the boy-prophet in his first 
hunter’s joy of independence, but of the wild creatures of 
the forest, the squirrel and the rabbit and the deer half 
fascinated by Hiawatha and all but acknowledging him as one of 
themselves, and yet shy, too, of his human skill and knowledge, 
How admirable, too, in their bright and simple outlines are the 
various companions of the Indian prophet’s life,—the old boastop 
Tagoo, for instance, who is always fancying that the people long 
to hear “his immeasurable falsehoods ;” and again, Pau-Pyk. 
Keewis, the mischievous dancer, the ‘‘storm-fool,” who teaches 
the people to love physical and mental excitement, who introduces 
the gambling game of ‘“ bowl and counters” amongst Hiawatha’s 
people, because he is tired alike of Hiawatha’s wisdom and of 
[agoo’s falsehoods. But it is not only in the detuils, it is in the 
whole spirit of the poem,—the fanciful joy and beauty, the 
equally fanciful weirdness and gloom,—that we enjoy the touch of 
a master hand. When Hiawatha is to lose his wife, and by 
way of warning, ghostly shadows come from ‘the land of 
the Hereafter,” who cower for weeks in the corner of hig 
hut, and seize on all her food before she can taste it, 
the poet curdles our blood without in any way putting 
the full strain of pain and horror on the feelings of his 
readers. The light and pliant treatment is preserved, and though 
the legend is gruesome, it is gruesome with a sort of childlike sim- 
plicity. How simple and striking are the first chords which 


the poet strikes !— 


“Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 

But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise, 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish.” 


And then the scene where the two women, Hiawatha’s mother and 
wife, are sitting in their hut, their shadows ‘crouching behind 
them,” when these other and more material shadows from ‘the 
land of the Hereafter ” enter :— “ 


“Then the curtain of the doorway 

From without was slowly lifted ; 

Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 

And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath, 

As two women entered softly, 

Passed the doorway uninvited, 

Without word of salutation, 

Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the furthest corner, 

Crouching low among the shadows. 
From their aspect and their garments 

Strangers seemed they in the village ; 

Very pale and haggard were they, 

As they sat there sad and silent, 

Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 
Was it the wind above the smoke-flue 

Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the dismal forest ? 

Sure a voice said in the silence : 

‘ These are corpses clad in garments, 

These are ghosts that come to haunt you, 

From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter !’” 


“When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer had been divided, 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water 
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Not a change came o’er their features ; 

Only Minnehaha softly 

Whispered, saying, ‘ They are famished, 

Let them do what best delights them ; 

Let them eat, for they are famished.’” 
It seems to us that the poem, of which we have ventured to say 
so much,—not the only poem in which Mr. Longfellow’s true 
genius is shown, for Evangeline, in spite of its rather monotonous 
hexameters, has much of the genuine prairie-flavour in it,—is one 
of the really permanent contributions to modern literature, and 
that no other genius known to us, except Mr. Longfellow’s, 
would have been in any way equal to ihe work. It is not 
grasp of imagination, so much as the grace and sweep of a 
peculiarly majestic funcy,—a fancy like the impulsive fancy of 
children, yet with the self-contained dignity of men,—which was 
needed for the task ; and so perfectly has it been performed that 
it has added not only a new subject, but a wholly new group of 
conceptions, to the stores of our literature. We wish that 
England could be as grateful to Mr. Longfellow for this as we think 
that she ought to be. ‘Then he would be far better satisfied with 
his welcome, than he can be if he believes, as many believe with 
more or less justice, that the heartiness of that welcome is due to 
our admiration for the boyish and thin enthusiasm of verses whose 
best function it would be to warn manly and pure sentiment against 
the habit of effeminate expression. If we admire a real poet for 
that which is not real poetry, he must necessarily feel that it is 
but an accident that we have happened to admire in him a real 


poet at all. 





THE MORALITY OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 

(JHE English people is, we believe, the only one in the world 

which considers thrift discreditable, which attaches oppro- 
brious epithets to carefulness in expenditure, and regards fore- 
sight against wastry with something of moral as well as intellec- 
tual disdain. It is also the only one which denounces extrava- 
gance not as a folly, but a vice, as a habit showing defect of con- 
science as well as deficiency of judgment. We are inclined, in 
the absence of any more pressing considerations, to speculate for 
a moment on the soundness as well as the origin of this feeling, 
which out of London, and sometimes in London, has a marvellous 
effect in limiting the freedom of individual action. In New 
England, as Mrs. Beecher Stowe has told us, it is so powerful 
that neighbours will sharply remonstrate against what the Scotch 
-call wasting the mercies, will sit in committee and decide whether 
gilt salt-spoons are ‘‘ consistent.” Even in England, though 
neighbours hardly venture on remonstrance, they regard extrava- 
gance as full apology for that form of reprobation which is half 
back-biting, half-moral reprehension, and which the majority of 
people are so afraid to excite. There are thousands of families in 
English country towns where the pursebearer literally dare not 
live as he likes or do as he likes, because “ the family,” or the 
neighbours, or the community generally would think the attendant 


expenditure wanton, and in all future discussion of him and his 


character would qualify any praise by the assertion that he was 
‘so very extravagant.” People hire houses for years rather than 
‘build, because other people would characterize that act of economy 
as extravagance, just as the British Government pays eight per cent. 
in rent lest the House of Commons should condemn an outlay 
of the same capital obtainable at three. We have known an in- 


‘stance in which a man in business was half ruined by the dis- 


credit brought on him by an assertion that ‘he drank wine at 
breakfast.” It was quite true; he had lived long abroad, and pre- 
ferred claret and water to tea, but so strong became the bruit, that 
he was compelled to give it up. He was not condemned, be it 
observed, for taking wine in the morning,—his neighbours were 
quite well aware that he was temperate enough to take them 
all in,—and had he drunk beer, as many of his towns- 
men did, not a word would have been said. But, ‘ Claret 
for breakfast! what shocking extravagance! that man will 
fail!” was the sentence repeated in a hundred different ways, for 
months after the unlucky merchant had yielded to social pressure. 
Hlis whole expenditure on his luxury he said was a shilling a day, 
which he could perfectly well afford; but he could not stand the 
doubt the claret threw on his reputation for a business head, and, 
indeed, on his general character. He might have thrown away 
five times the sum in a whist club and nobody would have made 
a remark ; but he was spending money in a way his neighbours did 
not understand, was, in short, extra-vagans, going beyond the 
sacred limit of the usual !—and wandering of that kind in England 
is held to be immoral. ‘ John,” says some old lady of the family, 
“‘is all very well, but, my dear, he is so extravagant ;” and she 





says it with just the feeling with which she would say “he is 
wild,” or “ he drinks too much,” or “‘ he is harsh to his wife,” 
or would accuse him of any other offence not precisely punishable 
by law. The object of the expenditure in her judgment, which is 
that of the majority of Englishmen, has nothing to do with the 
matter, and its extent very little indeed. A man may put 5000. 
in a rotten investment and escape all blame, and then be held up 
as an awful example to the neighbourhood because he gives 100/. 
for a diamond for his wife—an investment about as secure and 
nearly as profitable as Consols. Wehave known a man who could 
not eat the mass of half baked flour which it pleases Englishmen 
to consider bread condemned for ‘‘ extravagance” because he 
** peeled the loaf,” at a cost of about a pound a year, while his 
health was worth a pound an hour; and have heard serious repro- 
bation of another because he had a fancy for taking in two news- 
papers instead of one. He was extravagant, and that was enough, 
and he might, as far as his acquaintance were concerned, almost as 
well have been called a drunkard, or a profligate, or a blasphemer. 

The cause of this special dislike of some forms of spending 
money among a people by no means thrifty is, we imagine, the 
rooted blunder in English philosophy which tends so strongly to 
stereotype society, the confusion between selfishness and self-will. 
There can be no doubt that there are forms of extravagance in 
which the habit amounts to vice, and quite deserves all the social 
reprobation it receives, and more than it is likely to get. The man 
who spends on himself till he is unable to mect the claims or, it 
may be, the rights of others, is, of course, a vicious man, vicious 
not for his expenditure, but for indulging a selfishness so great as 
to involve a cruelty. For a married man, without property, to 
postpone a life insurance to a daily glass of port, or even a daily 
journal, is an offence against the highest law of morals, and so is 
any extravagance involving debts which will never be paid. 
That is in reality a form of theft, though palliated usually 
as to motive, but not as to result, by a certain want of 
consciousness of the injury inflicted. So, we suppose, is extrava- 
gance of the kind most usually commented on in newspapers, an 
expenditure on some habit, or taste, or pursuit so wild that the 
spendthrift ultimately falls out of his position, is, in popular par- 
lance, a ruined man. It is excessively difficult to define in words 
the immorality of this particular form of extravagance,—that is, 
its immorality without reference to the object of the expenditure, — 
though we all feel that it is immoral. ‘To waste a fortune on the 
Turf is clearly wrong, because the object is almost always a 
selfish pursuit of excitement; and the same condemnation must 
be passed on the most ruinous extravagance of all, social ostenta- 
tion. That is a loss of power for the indulgence of a low vanity, 
and is as morally wrong as it would be for a man to cut off his 
hand in order to excite the impression that he was a wounded 
hero. But suppose the object to be beneficial or indifferent. A 
childless man might give, though it has never been done, the 
bulk of his means to reduce the National Debt,—would that be 
wrong? The late Duke of Buckingham borrowed vast sums at 
5 per cent. in order to buy land which only returned 3 per cent., 
in order to increase his political influence, and so reduced 
his family for a time to the comparative poverty out of 
which they are now again emerging. Supposing the increase 
of political influence a worthy or indifferent object, which it 
might or might not be,—was that wrong? Men have an instinct 
that it was, and we suppose the true argument is, that no man 
can have a right to throw away his own capacity of usefulness, of 
which power station and command of money are, no doubt, im- 
portant constituents. It is very difficult, however, to show that 
the gift to the National Debt would be worse than any other gift 
to the people, or that the Duke of Buckingham’s extravagance 
was worse than that of Mr. Pitt, who ruined himself in order to 
be able to govern England undisturbed by household cares. One 
is almost driven amidst such instances to accept result rather than 
motive as the basis of judgmeut — a very unsound mode of 
induction in ethics. 

There is a form of extravagance which is vicious, but as a rule 
the acts to which that word is usually applied in England are 
either indifferent or actually praiseworthy, are the results of mere 
idiosyucrasy, of that individuality of judgment which it ought to 
be the object of Englishmen to encourage ; or, at worst, of a 
wilfuluess not worthy blame. The most common form of all 
extravagances, indifference to petty outlays, is very often as right 
as if it were the result of wise and deliberate judgment. Up toa 
certain point, care about such expenditures cramps and worries 
the mind—causes in actual loss of money more waste than it saves. 
Sixpences smooth life, and to the nervous organizations bred in 
our cities life needs smoothing. Nobody is ever ruined in candle- 
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ends, and the effort to keep them only ensures a discontented, and 
therefore a spasmodically expensive household. No form of waste- 
fulness strikes some men,—and some liberal men,—so much as 
wastefulness of silver in cab-hire, in petty gifts, in minute pur- 
chases, and no income seems to exempt those who practise it from 
the charge of extravagance. Nevertheless, it is often quite 
certain that a waste of half-a-crown a day—40l. a year— 
will increase a man’s power of making the best of himself, 
of earning, if it is to be put in that way, more than twice 
the sum expended in things yielding a visible return. It is right 
to save temper, even at the expenseof cash. ‘There are degrees in 
all things ; but we suspect that the professional class, in their 
habitual extravagance in sixpences, are wiser than the trading 
class, who so often condemn them for that disregard. One of the 
commonest forms of extravagance, building, is often a direct moral 
and intellectual benefit to the amateur, gratifying a healthy 
passion of constructiveness, which, ungratified, would exhibit 
itself in the search for much more dangerous excitements. 
Book-buying, picture-buying, gem or toy-buying are defen- 
sible on the same grounds, as at worst blameless amuse- 
ments, and it will rarely be found, we think, that men 
with any special extravagance of that sort come to much 
pecuniary grief. On the contrary, they as often acquire the 
habit of thrift and regularity in pecuniary matters in order 
to gratify the exceptional taste. ‘‘ Collectors,” for example, even 
if it be of old china, are very rarely ruined. Other men, again— 
and this is a very frequent case—get a reputation for extravagance 
by a habit decidedly wise, that of concentrating wastefulness, of 
making presents, or buying toys, for example, very seldom, but 
when they give or buy securing things really worth the money. 
The woman who saves in “‘chiffons” what will buy lace or diamonds 
is the very reverse of extravagant, though she is certain to be so 
considered by people to whom daily extravagance in smaller things 
would seem quite unobjectionable. 

But, it may be urged, you are proving only that extravagance 
may be prudent, not that itcan be moral. No, we are not; for our 
point is that, apart from selfishness or loss of usefulness through 
waste, expenditure is a matter to be governed by individual will, 
with little or no moral meaning whatever. A man is not bound 
to spend his money in the way approved by the community, but 
in the way approved by himself. If he has 300/. a year to spend 
on a carriage, and chooses to spend it on diamond buttons instead, 
he may be a fool for his pains, though as an investor he would 
be simply shrewd, but he is not in any way morally wrong... He 
only prefers his own way to other people’s, and he not only has a 
right to prefer it, but is bound to prefer it, if he wants to preserve 
any individuality of character at all—a doctrine we are proclaim- 
ing from the housetop about once a month, without, we fear, the 
smallest result. Itis easy to fight, and not difficult to defeat 
Mrs. Worldly Grundy; but to defeat Mrs. Spiritual Grundy is 
nearly impossible, and even to fight her fairly is considered in 
England to involve something of the sin of presumption. It isa 
work which wants doing, nevertheless, and as the right of Chris- 
tian liberty is the last the old pulpit will ever preach up, the new 
one will do well to take it under its care. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXVII.—Beprorpsuire, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HuNTING- 
DONSHIRE :—THE LAND AND THE Towns. 

IR ROBERT COTTON (in the time of James and Charles I.), 
as Mr. Speed tells us, made an observation upon the county of 
Huntingdon that the families of it had been with time outworn, 
few only (of the many former) then remaining whose surnames 
before the reign of the last Henry (VIII.) were in this shire of any 
eminency. Neither the reason, however, which he gives of the 
proximity to London drawing away and exhausting the gentry— 
no sufficient proximity surely for that—nor that assigned by Fuller 
and the editors of the old Magna Britannia, that, so much of the 
land belonging to the Church, a great revolution was caused in it 
at the Reformation by its confiscation and redistribution among 
laymen, is sufficient to explain the disappearance of the old 
lay families holding land before the Reformation. Causes with 
which we are unacquainted must have led to this result here, as 
well as in the case of the other counties of this Province. 

The King kept but little land in his own hands in the distribu- 
tion of the soil of Huntingdonshire as set forth in Domesday Book. 
The principal ecclesiastical holders were the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Constance ; and the Abbots of Ely, Ramsey,—‘‘ Ramsey the Rich,” 
—(whose possessions were very large), Thorney,—‘‘ Thorney the 
bane of many a good tree, "—as a satirical ballad styles it ;—Croy- 








land—* Croyland, as courteous, as courteous as may be;”—and 
Peterborough, ‘‘the proud.” The largest lay holder of lands 
by far was Eustace the Sheriff (of whom nothing seems to 
be known), and next to him the Countess Judith, widow of 
Waltheof, Earl of Northampton. Waltheof was the son of 
Shakespeare’s Earl “Siward.” William the Conqueror gave him 
in marriage his niece Judith, and made him Earl of Huntingdon, 
and after the death of Earl Morcar, of Northumberland also (part 
of his father’s earldom) ; and the greatest part of the lands in both 
those counties seems to have belonged tohim. Wehave already men- 
tioned the vacillating part he played in the conspiracy entered into 
by Earl Ralph Guader and the Earl of Hereford against William in 
1074. Betraying his confederates to the King, on Lanfrane’s 
advice, he was seemingly pardoned, but soon after William's 
return to England was seized and beheaded at Winchester. Hig 
remains were at first buried under the scaffold, but afterwards 
removed to Croyland Abbey. Judith, his widow (and, some 
say, his betrayer), was afterwards offered in marriage to 
Simon de St. Lize, but refusing him on the ground of dis- 
like of his person, she was turned out of her estate, and Simon 
married in her place Maud, her daugher by Waltheof, with 
whom he received the earldom of Huntingdon. Simon dying 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry I., his widow remarried 
David, brother of Alexander, King of Scotland, and after- 
wards his successor in the throne, who in her right inherited 
the possessions of Waltheof, and was made Earl of Huntingdon 
and Northumberland. From this time, as peace or war with 
Scotland alternated, the Scotch Princes or the St. Lizes held the 
earldom of Huntingdon and the greater part of the lands in the 
county. In the Bruce and Balliol wars of the Plantagenet period 
the earldom was confiscated by the Kings of England, and 
Edward III., in his eleventh year, created William Clinton Ear} 
of Huntingdon. Some part of the land was, however, still retained 
by the Bruces, and from them descended to the knightly family 
of Cotton. Guiscard d’Angoulesme was the next Earl, and after 
his death in 1380 the title was conferred on John Holland, who 
was succeeded by his son John, and he by his son Henry (both 
also Dukes of Exeter). Thomas Grey, afterwards Marquis of 
Dorset, held the title for a short time, and then William Herbert, 
on surrendering to Edward IV. his father’s charter of creation as 
Earl of Pembroke. Henry VIII. in his twenty-first year bestowed 
the title on Lord Hastings, grandson of the Lord Hastings 
beheaded by Richard III.,—whose descendant is the present Earl of 
Huntingdon,—the property having passed away from the title 
into the female line, represented by Rawdon-Hastings, Marquis 
of Hastings. 

The other principal proprietors at the period of Domesday Survey 
were Eustace (the 3rd) Count of Boulogne, and Gilbert de Gand, 
son of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, brother-in-law of the Con- 
queror. ‘The latter Baron was one of the few who escaped from 
York when the Danes assaulted it in 1069, was the refounder of 
Bardney Abbey in Lincolnshire, and is believed to have died abou’ 
the year 1094. Other proprietors were Robert, Earl of Eu (or 
Ow), ia Normandy, one of the chief counsellors of William’s 
invasion of England, and to whom he gave the castlery of 
Hastings; Hugh d’Avranches, the grim Earl of Chester ; Walter 
Giffard, Earl of Buckinghamshire; William de Warren, Earl of 
Surrey; Hugh de Bolebec (whose barony expired with the 
younger of his two sons); Eudo Fitz-Hubert, or Dapifer (the 
Steward), the founder of the Abbey of St. John at Colchester, to 
whom we have already had occasion frequently to allude ; Swein de 
Essex (of whom we have also already spoken); Roger de Ivery, 
son of Waleran de Ivery, the hereditary cupbearer to the Dukes 
of Normandy, and himself cupbearer to William as King of 
England; Errulf de Hesding, first Earl of Perch; Aubrey de 
Vere ; William Fitz-Ansculf (whose principal seat was Dudley, in 
Worcestershire), son of Ansculf de Pinchengi; Ranulf, brother of 
Ilger; Robert Fafiton; William Ingania; and Ralph Fita- 
Osmund. Besides the Countess Judith there is another female 
landowner mentioned, Rothais, wife of Richard Fitz-Gilbert (the 
ancestor of the great Clare family), daughter of Earl Walter 
Giffard. In the list of ‘‘ King’s Thanes” which follows, we have 
the usual relics of the old Saxon and Norse aristocracy—Chetel- 
bert, Alwine, Avic, Eric, Elric, and Godde, and his son Ulvric. 

‘‘ Cambridgeshire and this county,” says Fuller, ‘‘ may pass for 
the emblem of man and wife, who have long lived lovingly together, 
till at last upon some small disgust they part bed and board, and 
live asunder. Even from the time of King Henry the Second, 
these two shires were united under one Sheriff (as originally they 
had one Earl of the Royal Blood of Scotland) till in the twelfth of 
King Charles (on what mutual distrust I know not) they were 
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jivided. But the best of the emblem is still behind. As such Earls of Sandwich—was close to the town. ‘The Great Protector, 
separated persons do on second thoughts sometimes return together Oliver Cromwell, was born in the town, which he afterwards 
agaio, as most for their comfort, convenience, credit, and conscience, | represented in the Parliament of 1628-9. Charles I.’s army 
go these two counties (after six years’ division) have been reunited | effected an entrance, after a smart resistance at the bridge, in 
under the same Sheriff, and so continue to this day.” 1645, and plundered grievously the place and neighbourhood, in 

The following are a few of the names which appear ina list of the | revenge for the decided part taken by the townsmen on the side of 
gentry of Huntingdonshire, in the reign of Henry VI., in the | the Parliament, and probably with some recollection also of the 
ear 1433 :—Stivecle, Stonham, (Everard) Digby, Devyle, Nesen- | connection between the place and that rising Parliamentary soldier, 
ham, Hethe, Bayons, Lowthe, Parker, Taillard, Eyr Bekeswell, | Lieutenant-General Cromwell. ‘The population of the municipal 
Castell, Waldesheefe, Freman, Donold, Mayll, Boteler de borough was in 1861 only 3,816, but that of the Parliamentary 
Alyngton, Boteler de Hilton, Kirkeby, Sankyn, Langton, Rokes- | borough was 6,254; the former had declined in population in the 
den, Pulter, Sampson de Somersh, Druell de Weresle, Cockeyn | Previous ten years, for in 1851 it numbered 3,882 inhabitants. 
Parker de Kimbolton, Parker de Bukden, Daniel, Aungevin, | The borough is really scarcely more than an agricultural village, 
Copgray, Ulfe, Sturdvale, Charwalton, Hayward, Boton, Barbour, | the trade of the town being principally in wool and corn. 
Faillour, &c. Among other ancient families we may mention ilatadiaiaateaaimiaiitieti aaa 

ill, and Wesenham. In the Tudor and Stuart periods we have oR PIES i ite 
4 0M of Marshe, Cotton, Montagu, Cromwell, Hewet, MR. BREWER AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”] 


Armyne, Leman, Proby, Hammond, and Pedley ; and still later, 
the Whistons (the family of the celebrated Whiston). The} Sir,—As you have been very hard upon me for my letter in the 
principal influence in the county is now in the Montagus (Dukes | Pall Mall Gazette on the Ivish Church, and have stigmatized me 
of Manchester and Earls of Sandwich), and the Probys (Earls of | on that account as ‘‘ the most crotchetty of Liberals,” you cannot 
Carysford). The Russells (Dukes of Bedford), and the Fellowes, | in justice deny me an opportunity of reply. 
Thornhill, and Heathcote families have also some influence. You intimate that I have attempted to settle the great and 
Huntingdon, the ITuntandene of the Saxon Chronicle, is | complex question of Disestablishment by antiquated maxims long 
situated on the north left bank of the river Ouse, on gently | since exploded, and seem to think me guilty of pedantry and 
rising ground. It is connected with the village of Godman-| conceit for shutting my eyes to the ‘facts as they are to-day,” 
chester by a causeway across the meadows, which in time of floods | and substituting in their place irrelevant and contradictory notions 
are overflowed by the Ouse. ‘In this causeway are three bridges. | of the Royal Supremacy. 
The principal one, over the main channel of the Ouse, is of stone,| Let me call your attention to the fact that my letter to the Pull 
is ancient, and has six arches. The principal street extends | Mall Gazette was headed “ Mr. Bright and the Irish Church ;” 
almost a mile north-west from the bridge over the Ouse.” The | that the chief aim and purport of it was to disprove certain his- 
neighbourhood of the ancient Romano-British station at God- | torical allegations made by Mr. Bright at Liverpool, touching the 
manchester no doubt pointed out the north bank of the river as a | origin of the Jrish Establishment. Mr. Bright had described it as 
convenient site for a Saxon settlement, which, while distinct from | an odious remnant of the English conquest, imposed by the con- 
the old town, would overawe it, and enjoy similar advantages of | querors on the conquered. If such reasoning was statesmanlike 
situation. In the year 917 Edward the Elder built or rebuilt | and justifiable in Mr. Bright's case, how comes it to be conceited 
a castle here, of which traces of the outworks yet remain. | and pedantical in mine ? 
In the time of the Domesday Survey it was a considerable place. | But though you despize me for insisting so much on the import- 
It was then divided into two portions, each containing two | ance of a clearer understanding of the true history of this great 
ferlings, i.e., fourth divisions or wards. The burgesses in one | question, and think my views of the Royal Supremacy are 
portion amounted to 116, in the other to 140 ; besides these | fantastic and ‘‘doctrinaire,” you do not openly venture to 
there were 22 burgesses belonging to Eustace the Sheriff, | dispute them. How can you, when I state that the relation 
and 18 belonging to Gilbert de Gand. The 116 burgesses had | between the Church and the State, as determined by the exercise 
100 bordarii, who assisted them in paying geld to the King. The | of the Royal Supremacy, was established at the Reformation, for 
borough of Huntingdon then paid geld for a fourth part of the | the immediate benefit of the nation, and not of the Church,— 
hundred of Hyrstingstan, for fifty hides. Previous to the time of | when I say that that Supremacy conveyed to the Church no 
the Survey there had been three monetarii in Iluntingdon, but | advantage, no emolument, no pre-eminence whatever ; but on the 
they were employed there no longer. ‘Ihe dues from Huntingdon | other hand, limited its powers and its privileges. Does the nation, 
were farmed. ‘T'wo-thirds of the jirma burgi were paid to the King, | through its representative, the Crown, interpose as freely in the 
and one-third to the Earl. ‘There were once four religious houses | action of any other religious bodies as it does in that of the 
in the borough, viz.—a Priory of Austin canons, founded before the | Established Churches of England and Ireland? Does it limit the 
year 793 (the site of which in the town was moved by Eustace | choice of any other bodies in the election of their chief officers and 
de Lovetoft, in the time of the Empress Maud); a hospital, to} pastors, as it limits the Established Church? Does it restrain 
which Malcolm IV. of Scotland, Earl of Huntingdon, was a great | other bodies from altering creeds, or articles of faith, or establish- 
benefactor, and probably founder ; another hospital, founded by | ing discipline, as it restrains the English ani Irish Church? Does 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, in the time of Henry II.; and a house | it compel other bodies to baptize, to bury, to admit to their com- 
of Augustine Friars, established probably about 1285. Huntingdon | munion all members of the nation without distinction, provided 
is said by antiquaries to have once been a place of much greater} they are willing to comply with those requirements which the 
extent than at present. Sir Robert Cotton (as quoted by Speed) | nation itself, and not the Church alone, has deemed it right to 
ascribes its decay to some alterations made in the river by one | sanction? ‘The restrictions imposed on it by the State are wholly 
Gray, ‘‘a minion of the time,” which impeded its navigation. | in behalf,of the laity. 
Leland says that some ages before it had 15 churches, though in| You ridicule this statement. You tell me this is as pertinent 
his time (Henry VIII.) reduced to four, the rest fallen through | as saying that moles if they will may live iu the air, and fish on 
time and neglect, but traces of their walls and yards then remain- | dry land. Weil, Sir, if your metaphor were exact, and the moles 
ing. ‘The only churches that now remain are St. Mary’s and All| never wished to fly nor fish to walk, even then I could see no 
Saints’. Huntingdon bad its first charter about the year 1206.| reason why they should be anxious to pass an act to exclude 
King John granted it a peculiar coroner, receipt of tolls and | themselves from that air and dry land which a benevolent Pro- 
customs, a recorder, town clerk, and two bailiffs. Charles I., | vidence had secured for them, if at any time they should change 
by a new charter granted in 1630, vested its government | their nature, and be willing to enjoy these elements. But you must 
in a mayor, 12 aldermen, and an indefinite number of burgesses | remember, Sir, that though moles are always moles to all succeeding 
or common council, chosen from the principal inhabitants. It | generations, pace Mr. Darwin, Dissenters are not always Dissenters, 
would seem that this was considered at the time as a restriction of | and their children still less. And it would seem to me a very 
the ancient liberties of the townspeople. ‘The borough has returned | blind policy if they were to follow your illustration of the moles, 
two Members to Parliament from the 23rd of Edward I. The} and because in their present mind and intentions they feel no 
suffrage was, until the Reform Act of 1832, in the freemen and | use or interest in the Established Church, extinguish those rights 
resident householders paying scot and lot; but the Karl of Sand-| which the nation has secured for them, whenever they shall think 
wich really nominated the representatives, as he has virtually con- | fit to claim them. 
tinued to do also since the restricted suffrage of the Reform Act. Remember that immediately you disestablish the Church, and 
The borough is henceforth to return only one member. Its sole | reduce it to the level of a sect, it will have the rights of a sect. 
historical interest is connected with the name of the Cromwell |The nation can no longer interfere in it, any more than it does 
family, whose seat, Hinchinbrooke—now that of the Montagus, | with other religious communities. So long as its spiritual powers 
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are exercised in conformity with the laws, it may do what it | 
pleascs—alter its creeds, establish discipline, determine the prin- 
ciples of its communion,—include and exclude whom it likes. 
Will it keep the door open to Dissenters—to opponents—to men 
of different creeds from its own? Will it grow less exclusive, 
less intolerant, less anxious for spiritual pre-eminence ? 

You are angry with me for thwarting measures which you think 
are just and generous to Ireland. I respect your motives; I 
cannot share your opinions. I am as anxious as any man to sce 
justice done to Ireland. But I cannot see you, in your precipitate | 
benevolence, pouring vitriol instead of balm into the wounds of 
your patient, and killing when you propose to cure, without 
warning and expostulation. You think the establishment of the 
Trish Church is an offence to Irish Catholics. How so? Is it to 
the Irish Church as an establishment, or as a Protestant commu- 
nity, that the Irish Roman Catholics are opposed? If they dis- 
like it as an establishment, then it must be on the supposition 
that such establishment gives the Irish Protestant Church an 
undue advantage. 

Now, Sir, I think I need not repeat the arguments I have 
already put forth so often—that the establishment of the Irish or 
of the English Church conveyed with it no honour, no emolument, 
whatever. ‘That power which the Church had before the Royal 
Supremacy was abridged and centred in the Crown. ‘That wealth 
which the Church possessed before, and over which it exercised 
almost unlimited control, was now placed at the disposition of 
the Sovereign. ‘The Roman Catholic loses nothing by its estab- 
lishment. He will gain nothing by its disestablishment. 

Rather, indeed, he has all to lose and all to fear by disestablish- 
ment. For that the power, the wealth, the influence of the 
Church do not depend upon its establishment, and will not, in the 
long run, be much affected by Mr. Gladstone’s measures, he has 
himself more than once asserted, and I am inclined to believe. 
Suppose that Mr. Gladstone contrives to disestablish and partly to 
disendow the Church, who that knows the zeal of Irish Protes- 
tants can doubt thet the deficiency in its revenues will soon be 
The private funds now 











made good by individual munificence ? 
spent on a common cause will then be charged with the prior and 
paramount obligation of contributing to the Protestant Church. 
Protestant benevolence will then think itself justified in shutting 
up its bounty into a narrower channel. ‘The Romanist will nov 
be richer; he will, in effect, be poorer than before. He will have 
Jess to expect from Protestant charity and goodwill. ° 
But the Roman Catholic will also find that the prestige and 
ascendancy of the Irish Church do not depend upon its establish- 
ment, but to the fact that the Protestant Church is the Church of 
the gentry and of the landed proprietors. So long as this is the 
case, Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ levelling down ” will be a phantom anda 
For when the Roman 
remain as 


delusion, and a very ugly delusion, too. 
Catholic finds that the causes of his dissatisfaction 
before, that the pre-eminence of Protestantism is not due to any 
ecclesiastical advantages, but to the pungent fact that the one is 
the Church of the poor, and the other of the rich, will he remain 
contented? If the greatest numbers make fresh demands, how 
will you be able to answer, when you have taught them that legis- 
lation must be determined by numerical majorities ? 

But let us suppose that Mr. Gladstone's measures leave the Irish 
Church crippled and impoverished. Let me ask the Roman 
Catholic whether he thinks that this will be to his advantage ? 
Will he live in more peace and harmony with a poor and compar- 
atively unlettered clergy, than with a comparatively wealthy and 
educated one? Would he rather come into contact with men 
who carry down into the distant and obscure corners of Ireland 
the suavity, moderation, and gool breeding of a University 
education,—-who have rubbed off some of the asperities and pre- 
judices of an exclusive education in the Catholic training of a 
University career,—or with men who must be and will be tho 
reverse of all this? And when the Protestant Churel 
demolished and the Protestant clergy dismissed, how will you pre- 
vail upon Protestant landowners to take up their residence in 
Ireland? You will augment that erying evil of non-residence 
which we all admit is of so baneful a consequence. You will 
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| harmony together.—I am, Sir, &c., 





furnish the most valid excuse for it. You will discourage those 
who, from a sense of duty, have already settled on their [rish 
estates, and deter others from following their example. [or you 
cannot expect Protestant landowners will remain when you have 
deprived them of their religious opportunities. A Protestant | 
Church you must have. And all considerations of pradence, of 


benevolence, and of justice demand that it should be eadowed as | an adequate protection against it. 
| the need in us for some personal object of attachment. If we 


well as established, if you are to remove the rooted evils of Ireland, 


. ‘ 2 Pe, 
if Protestants and Roman Catholics are to live in peace and 
non, J.S. Brewer, 
King’s College, June 18, 1868. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If an apology be necessary from one of those unfortunate 
Liberals whom you designate as ‘“crotchetty” on Church 
matters, in addressing you I would freely offer it ; but as 1 haye 
with many others for a long period admired your great consistency 
in ignoring consequences in discussing truths, I feel no hesita. 
tion in asking you to consider, and discuss in some article, what 
I feel has not as yct been sufficiently considered,—the result of 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the Irish Church. 

Your admirable article, too, on Sir Roundell Palmer's conduct, 
some few weeks since, furnishes me with a pretext for 80 doing, 
because unless I can be convinced by what may yet be said 
upon the subject, [ must, and many others like myself will also, 
refrain from doing what for the last thirty-seven years I haye 
ever yet done, namely, vote for the Liberal candidates ip 
both county and borough for which I am entitled to yote 
though on many occasions I may have differed from those 
candidates upon some point or others. ‘This I have done for 
the sake of the party. 

To come, then, to the point. In the abolition of the Irish 
Church is involved, disguise or ignore it as one will, the question, 
“Whether it is, or it is not, the duty of the civil authority to 
acknowledge and support-any religion or religious form of worship 
at all,” in other words, ax Establishment, not the Establishment, 
At present I hold, rightly or wrongly, that it /s the duty; and that 
being so, and bearing in mind a remark of yours as to the “ ten- 
dency as well as the facts of legislation,” one would wish to have 
that point made clear before the coming clections. For these 
reasons I regret that Lord Russell gave up his notion of endowing 
in Ireland the Roman Catholic Church, it being the Church of 
the majority. ‘The principles enunciated in his first letter were 
eminently sound, and, as I think, truly Liberal, assuming that the 
State ” is not to discuss which Church preaches the truth, but that 
its only rule can be to assist and aid that Church which is that 
of the largest number, as in England and Scotland. ‘This, too, if 
I mistake not, was the foundation of Dr. Chalmers’ argument in 
his paper on “ Church Establishments,” and I suspect was at the 
bottom of Lord Melbourne’s advice to our present Sovereign, 
— which she has, I believe, so wisely acted upon since, —to 
attend in Scotland the Church there of which she is the 
head. The question, then, in reality is, — will truth and 
religion, for they are one and the same thing, be advanced or re- 
tarded by receiving aid from the State for some form of worship, 
assuming that there is some degree of truth in every form of 
Christianity? Until this point is settled, [ cannot but think that 
the course taken by Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons is premature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 16, 1868. A Unrrartan CiurcHMAN. 

LOYALTY AND HEREDITARY MONARCHY. 

[fo rne Eprror or THe “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I have not the least excuse for putting myself forward asa 
defender of your correspondent “ Z.,” who is quite able to defend 
himself. I may not have understood him or you. But the ques- 
tion between you seems to me so important that I cannot help 
asking your permission to say why your denunciation of Australian 
loyalty seems to me, as it seemed to ‘Z.,” grounded upon unfair 
and dangerous assumptions. 

The point at issue I take to be this. Does attachment toa 
Prince of the Blood, merely as such, without reference to any 
particular acts which he had done, or any particular qualities which 
he has exhibited, imply flankeyism? Or is it a healthy indication, 
especially to be desired in a colony, of attachment to old tradi- 
tions, of reluctance to sever the present from the past? I decline 
to take advantage of any special justification for the loyalty in the 
crime which called forth the most vehement, perhaps extravagant, 
displays of it. I purposely state the case as broadly as I can. 

Now, I have no doubt that there is abundance of flunkeyism in 
Australia, as there is in England. I feel the temptation to it 
myself every day. I ain conscious of having yielded to it again 
and again in ways that I blush to recollect. To reverence 
clothes, money, worldly position, I find most natural and most 
debasing. And I do xol find that mere homage to a principle is 
‘The tendency grows out of 
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scanect a man with a principle, we no longer worship him for the 
sake of his external accidents. Of course, if I reverence a man for 
that which I suppose he is, for being clever or being virtuous, Ido 
jn some degree associate him witha principle. But my supposition 
may be a wrong one ; I may have a false standard of virtue or 
cleverness ; I may change it when the opinion of those about me 
changes. If a man represents to me a succession of ages, an actual 
relation between countries which oceans divide, he is much more 
help to me against the vulgarity of the present than any mere 
judgment I might form of his excellence would be. 

Such a conviction as this can never make us indifferent to the 
virtues of Princes. ‘Those whose boyhood was passed in the 
days of the Regency and reign of George IV. are not likely to 
depreciate the effect of meanness and profligacy in alienating 
the hearts of subjects from a hereditary monarch. 
blame our teachers for not directing our reverence to such an 
object, but the contempt which they expressed for him and the 
lampoons of Moore, if abundantly justified by his character, were 
abundantly mischievous to us. I know that it requires a great 
moral effort even in some small measure to recover from the 
effects of them, especially from the tendency to imitate the royal 
fluukey in the belief that the trappings of monarchy constitute its 
worth. For that reason one would cherish to the utmost in this 
generation that which it has been such a calamity for us to miss ; 


one would eagerly prize the least indication in a colony or at | 


home that the most deeply rooted commercial habits, the most 
yehement democratical opinions, do not hinder respect for persons 
who testify to us of what we cannot buy with our gold or create 
by our theories. 

You think that those who respect the hereditary monarchy which 
they have as a gift from God and a witness of [is permanent govern- 
ment are introducing an exploded Stuart theory. On the con- 
trary, they are escaping both from Stuart theories and from the 
theories which have been opposed to them. ‘The doctrine of 
Filmer about a grant of some sovereignty to Adam, which vested 
ultimately, as far as England was concerned, in a race of Scotch- 
men, must be especially ridiculous and odious in the eyes of all 
who suppose that God actually lives and rules in the Universe, 
and who have derived from the continuousness of their history, 
as well as from the breaks in it, far more evidence 
of His righteous dominion than they ever found in all 
the books of all the Clarks and Paleys. But the wisdom of 
Locke is as unable to make us accept the fiction of a contract 
between unknown and imaginary contractors, as the folly of 
Filmer can induce us to interpolate the Bible with a notion 
which would destroy the meaning of all its records. An actual 
living and abiding contract, which has been and will be enforced 
against rulers and people, we own to be at the root of Locke's 
romance, as we trace the acknowledgment of a permanent divine 
Sovereignty, in the midst of all the confusion and blasphemy of 
Filmer's. 

You say that you have arrived at the conclusion that a heredi- 
tary monarchy is the best of all forms of monarchy. I do not 
know whether I have arrived at that conclusion or not. I doubt 
whether I have gone through all the processes which are needful 
to the attainment of it. If I had reached the conclusion, I 
should still doubt whether men whose intelligence I estimate far 
above my own, and who have arrived at a different opinion, 
might not soon overthrow my arguments. But receiving a here- 
ditary monarchy as a gift to England from God,—feeling that my 
mind and character have been formed in a great measure by my 
lifein England,—I am not the least at the mercy of any opinions 
of mine or yours. I do not think the nation of England stands 
upon a calculation of clever men that the probabilities in favour 
of monarchical institutions exceed by some fraction those in favour 
of democratical institutions. I rejoice equally to think that the 
United States of America do not stand upon the calculations of 
clever men that the probabilities in favour of democratic institu- 
tions exceed those in favour of monarchical institutions. I be- 
lieve that God, who has taught us lessons by hereditary monarchy, 
can teach them lessons of a different kind by a presidential 
monarchy. ‘That which you deem an exploded fantasy enables 
us to reverence the American Order as you cannot reverence 
it. But what good do you get by going back to the old paradox 
of Dr. Price, which Burke answered so triumphantly, that the 
English is, after all, an elective monarchy? Why does the elective 
body choose so continually to run in thehereditary groove? Why 
has it always concealed so carefully every instance in which 
it has been obliged to depart from that groove? And what 


We cannot | 


|any part of the reverence which he felt for the Pope himself ? 
| Of course he would not. He is bound by his Ultramontanism to 
believe that the Pope has no heirs, to look with especial dislike 
, upon any nephews, or quasi nephews, who may usurp any shadow 
of the reverence that is due tohim. The question being altogether 
one about hereditary succession, what can be less appropriate than 
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such an instance as this ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
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| ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION, 

[To tue Eprron oF tHe “ Srecraror.”] 

| Str, —You speak of “the truly English system of paying archi- 
| tects by a per-centage on the outlay.” Will you allow me to correct 
| two popular errors this seems to involve, by observing (1) as an 
Englishman, that the “system” is not quite confined to our country; 
| and (2) as an architect, that it is not our common practice, but 
only a rule of one trade union, to which hundreds of us would as 
soon claim affiliation as Mr. Gladstone to the Stonemasons’ Union, 
but to which Government employment is nearly restricted, I sup- 
pose, because it happened, long before publishing this rule, to be 
royally chartered. It cannot be proved that any outside the 
‘Royal Institute of British Architects,” either concur in the 
dictum of that body, that this mode of remuneration (like that of 
modern engineers) * appears the best that can be devised,” or 
acknowledge the absurd device at all. Since trade-union rules 
have been before the public, I have constantly asked in vain to be 
shown arule of theirs, from the Sawgrinders upwards, equalling this 
in anti-economic absurdity ; and at the beginning of the Law- 
Courts competition, as the method had been ruled by a judge 
fifty years ago to be illegal, I pressed on Mr. Street the 
opportunity this gave him and his ten colleagues of washing 
their hands of the system, and adopting mine, of charging by the 
square of flooring. His reply was, as to his colleagues, that none 
of them were ‘‘the sort of men” to see the difference, and for 
himself, that he had always indeed felt acutely the absurdity and 
the disgrace of the position of being the contractor's partner, and 
paid according to no work of his own, but only to the amount of 
others’ labour it causes to be spent; but that, after once adopting 
the plan, any change would bring him ‘infinite trouble.” I 
should like to know what employer ever asked him to adopt it,— 
none ever asked me, when practising equally early,—or who would 
give him the least trouble for changing it? ‘The sole trouble I 
believe he could possibly incur would be excommunication by the 
Conduit Street “Royal” Trade Union, which, I presume, he 
could bear as well as the late Mr. Pagin or Captain Fowke. 


They have no Sheffield sawgrinder power to “ratten” or 
keep from employment the very least of us, more than 


they did Pugin; and as for any advantages they confer, 
if their learned discussions of half a century had evolved so much 
as how to build a ventilated room, a “ fire-proof” house that will 
not burn, or to finish one without the chimney doctor; if their 
publications had ever contained one paper of the slightest utility 
not by Professor Willis or any outsider, but by one of themselves, 
—in any of those cases, I would grant it worth some little 
sacrifice (but by no means that which Mr. Street makes) to 
belong to them. 

IIaving touched on the Law-Courts competition, may I be 
allowed to point out a monstrosity quoted from the Builder on the 
subject? Weare told justice require] that iu any case the archi- 
tect should be one of the eleven privileged triers that have failed. 
Now, I happen to hold that Mr. Street was the best the 
nation was likely to get; but I hold this not because of, 
but in spite of his being of the eleven. Whether the 
thought they have given this particular problem, or the 
fact of their being the only ones that have failed in it, should 
weigh the heavier is another question. But in regard to justice 
what have they done, or others failed to do, to give them any such 
claim? Were they selected by any test? Has more tian one of 











them any way earned even the 80/. they have each received 
already? This, and this ouly, was promised each who should 
fulfil conditions of cost which not one of them did fulfil. Oa 
what principle of justice, then, did the public owe even this to 
more than that one, Mr. Garling, who came nearest these condi- 
tions? If it be said the eleven were originally tested, ‘* competi- 
tively” being picked for reputation, that is simply to say they 
were chosen for having, by show drawings, seldom carried into 
execution, obtained from former Governments or public bodies 
the disposal of much money (so at least we must say until a 





relevancy is there in the argument against ‘‘Z.” that even an building may be shown that has carried out its whole design as 
Ultramontane would not extend to the kinsmen of a Pope | drawn). A true John Bull reason this! and for which he must 
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continue to get always a little worse than he last got. I enclose 
my name for use, if you think necessary, and am, Sir, &c., X. 

[We have omitted a sentence of this letter, which strikes us as 
requiring proof neither the writer nor anybody else could by pos- 
sibility give.—Ep. Spectator.] 

[To tur Eprror or THE ‘ SpecraTor.”] 
Sm,—Being a constant reader of your well written paper, I pre- 
sume to write a word of criticism on the justice of a passage in 
your last number relative to the practice of paying architects by a 
per-centage upon the outlay. With respect to the desirability of 
the practice, there is room for discussion, but to impute to a large 


and honourable profession that such a practice acts as a bribe | 


which they avail themselves of, is in my opinion neither just nor 
true. 

A large acquaintance with the best men in the profession 
would, I trust, convince you that your censure is too sweeping, 
and that many men, the writer among the number, hold it to be a 
moral trust to execute either public or private work as nearly in 
accordance with the original estimate as the nature of the circum- 
stances will admit. 

Trusting you may find a corner for this protest, but again 
adding an expression of much satisfaction from the perusal of your 
journal, I am, Sir, &c., C. 

[Our correspondent has great confidence in human nature.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 

ART. 
—_>——_ 

THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Insupiciovus or unfair hanging is not a monopoly of any one 
picture gallery, though there is usually little said about it except in 
the case of the Royal Academy Exhibitions. That the complaints 
arising out of it should be, as in fact they are, most infrequent 
and least pertinacious in the case of the Water-Colour Societies is 
very intelligible, when it is remembered that there all the exhibitors 
are members, and all are therefore so far interested in the public 
credit of the Exhibition, that if they have a grievance they keep it 
very much to themselves, or are content at least that their curses, 
however deep, should not be loud. And if the exhibitors are, or 
appear, satisfied with the hanging, a principal source of all pub- 
lished complaints on this head is wanting. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible not to see that this year’s Exhibition of the old Society 
presents a notable instance of bad hanging; not the first instance, 
perhaps, but certainly a very remarkable one. ‘The total absence 
of works by Mr. Burton and Mr. Boyce (for the single head ex- 
hibited by the latter can by no manner of means be allowed as a 
fair specimen of his art) must no doubt be set down as a serious 
misfortune, not to mention that Mr. E. B. Jones has contributed 
none of those wonders of colour which so materially tend to the 
enrichment of an exhibition. But some such drawbacks happen in 
most years, and only make it the more necessary to exercise 
sound judgment in disposing of the materials that may be at 
hand; whereas now, with a collection of pictures that would make 
the fortune of any other Society, the general impression of the 
gallery is flat and disappointing, and almost literally justifies the 
remark that has been made upon it, that never were so many bad 
pictures so conspicuously hung. Besides, not only is great part of 
the line and of other central positions occupied by frames as re- 
markable for their emptiness as their great size, but even when a 
good drawing is fairly placed in other respects, the odds are it is 
put out of countenance by an ill-assorted neighbour. Thus the 
delicacy and refinement of Mr. A. Fripp’s large picture (92) lose 
half their due effect through the rankness and violence of Mr. 
Palmer's ‘‘'Towered City” (93); the modesty of nature is con- 
founded by the intemperance of the paint-box; the mildewed ear 
blasts his wholesome brother. And this particular instance of care- 
lessness is all the more provoking, that it sets one at odds with a 


true artist (viz., Mr. Palmer), who has often charmed, and at this | 
very Exhibition does again in another instance (16) charm, all 


true lovers of art. As to the good positions usurped by bad 
drawings, if it be answered that in a body like the Water- 


for himself: and among these he will probably be Glaneesd ts 

rate very highly Mr. A. Glennie’s “Claudian Aqueduct, near 

Rome” (72), a picture indifferently hung in a corner of the room, 

The long line of arches stretching endlessly away in the far dis. 
| tance looks here like what it is, the monument of a mighty nation, 
| Fee treatment is simply natural, as befits the subject, and the 
| panting is so straightforward and void of artifice as to inspire 
| the thought (a great test of good work) that it were an easy thing 
| todo likewise. The attempt, however, would probably show that 

there were certain secrets of Mr. Glennie’s palette rather difficult 
| to fathom, His colour is indeed singularly pure and bright and 
| finely harmonized. A certain carelessness in painting a rain-cloud 
jon the right of this picture scarcely mars its completeness, In 
fact, the miad, while admitting the imperfection, refuses to allow 
| it any effect in passing final judgment on the picture. And go it 
will be generally foun’ that when a picture has anything definite 
to say, small faults are winked at. Among other drawings by the 
same artist, all exhibiting like qualities variously applied, two 
are to be specially noticed, hanging low on a screen, both of them 
views of Fiume, in Istria, one in the morning (224), the other in 
the afternoon (204). Below the former of these, on the very floor, 
hangs a little drawing by another true and ever active artist, Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, ‘* View from a Miller's Garden on the Thames ” (225). 
The view is across the river to a clear western sky, some half-hour 
after sunset, through a break in a grove of young ash or aspens. 
A vacant chair in the very eye of the view seems to imply 
that this particular miller is further advanced in esthetics 
than his fellows are generally supposed to be, and has chosen the 
spot for his secure hour of evening contemplation. Anyhow, his 
choice is well justified, and any man might well refresh his soul 
with that tender gold in the sky blended with those cool shadows 
among the trees. The colour in this drawing is thoroughly 





| 


harmonious, a quality which deserves notice more particularly, 
because it is the one in which Mr. ITunt, though ever less frequently 
failing, is least certain to be right (198). Mowever, there isnot a 
word to be said on this point against his very beautiful *“ Island 
Meadow ” (233), brilliant in sunshine, placid in sentiment ; nor 
against his “Streatley ” (256), bathed in the golden haze ofa 
summer afternoon. All these abound in evidence of the keenest 
perception of aerial effect. So, too, does another of his Thames 
drawings (266), which, however, fails comparatively in the 
coherence of its general effect. It fails, too, in conveying that 
specially silvery colour which characterizes the ‘Thames, and which 
no man has yet so happily hit as Mr. G. Fripp. Mr. Fripp, 
indeed, is one of our most unerring colourists, and is besides one of 
the chief among a too scanty nuinber who practically recognize 
the primary value of light and shade. ‘There is, perhaps, no new 
evidence of his power in the very few drawings he now exhibits ; 
but for combined fullness and sobriety of colour, purity of grays, 
and largeness of treatment they are still unsurpassed, and 
hardly rivatled (134, 243). Besides his Thames drawings, 
including one of those blue days when local colour has 
half fainted from the landscape (86), Mr. Hunt has a 





wild winter’s sunset on a Welsh moor, with a watery gleam 
| slanting across a pile of clouds whose tops tower up towards the 
|col.l zenith, and momentarily intensifying by the contrast the 
| mystery of dim shadows that brood over the hill sides. [le calls 
it ‘A Welsh Cromlech ” (106); and in the immediate foreground 
there is, in fact, one of those rough structures of ominous memory 
which probably suggested the general treatment of the picture. 
Yet in itself it is no aid to the general effect; on the contrary, a 
certain crudeness in its colour detracts a little from the beauty and 
impressiveness of a powerful and very original landscape. Welsh 
landseape is, besides, well represented by Mr. Danby and Mr. 
Whittaker. ‘The former is all for stillness and serenity, the latter 
| for squall and motion. Lach is excellent in his way, and the pure 
sunshine of a calm summer morning in Mr. Danby’s picture (107) 

is well suited to take its turn of admiration with Mr. Whittaker's 

‘Mountain Torrent” (95), tossing and fretting over its rocky 

channel. 

One of the more remarkable pictures of the year is Mr. F. 

| Powell's ‘* Mull of Cantire” (78). About this iron headland con- 
| tending tides are always racing, and Mr. Powell has painted with 





Colour Society every member is entitled to an equal portion of | lively truth the jabble of water which thence ensues, and which, 
good wall space by mere virtue of his membership, the public | with squally sky overhead, threatens an uneasy time to the 
have nothing to reply beyond expressing their regret at the | unlucky voyager. ‘Those great purple clouds sweeping up from 


untoward necessity. 

That the unsatisfactory impression made by a general survey of 
the gallery is not really or at least principally owing to an un- 
usual deficiency in the quality of pictures exhibited must be evident 
to any one who will be at the pains of searching out the good things 


| the west at sunset portend a rough night. ‘The spirit of the time, 
| the weather, and the place is seized without hesitation, and 
| vigorously expressed with a rich palette. ‘There are other sea 
| pieces by other artists, but no one of them has character enough to 


é 4 : . 
i impress itself on the memory ; and of the few bits of Scotch scenery 
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that have furnished others with subjects, Mr. Davidson's ‘ Glen 
Lyon ” (97) is almost alone in preserving the great characteristics 
of the country—its sweeping lines and rich colour. And the fact 
that they are here so preserved is all the more noticeable because 
they have not generally been characteristics of Mr. Davidson's 
drawings. ‘The inference, of course, is that when he goes to new 
ground (as Scotland is to him), he keeps his eyes open for new 
impressions as he ought todo. Mr. A. Newton's Ben Nevis on a 
“September morning” (45) is not without originality of treat- 
ment, and there is considerable beauty in the tender gray of the 
morning mists floating clear of the mountain, But, as a whole, 
the picture wants vigour and space. 

Among the younger exhibitors it is gratifying to note (after 
Mr. Powell) a decided advance on the part of Mr. Bradley, whose 
team of black oxen harrowing a ploughed field on some Sussex 


beauty of the world and of the pity of unsatisfied and disappointed 
yearnings, that it combines with this innocent simplicity much of 
the deeper rapture of the eye, and of the fuller pathos of the 
heart, which belong only to experience. Indeed, we scarcely know 


_ whether it has most of that happy freedom from the sense of chains 
and restraints which belongs to childlike ignorance of the inexor- 
‘able intellectual and moral conditions of life, or of that piteous 


tenderness in recounting human woes which belongs to the age of 
experience and consequently of regrets. The Earthly Paradise 
is a big book, to be read slowly, in the intervals of a lazy and 
leisurely holiday, not to be read through as one would read a book 
on the laws of Magnetic currents, or the Irish Church. There is 
no toil, no effort, no purpose in the verse. Mr. Morris sees the 


world again as the old childlike poets saw it before the idea of 


upland (180) is the best picture he has exhibited. ‘The oxen are | 


capitally drawn, not only from the cold anatomical point of view, | 
without laborious analysis, due to a visionary eye and a lovely uni- 


but so as to indicate life and power of motion, together with the 
rolling gait peculiar to the animal. Mr. Lamont is very unequal, 
but his best drawing, founded on a passage in the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, shows considerable power of imagination. lis Kilmeny, 
spirited away and returning with a charmed and absent air, is 
prettily conceived aud, allowing for some feebleness in drawing, 
as in the feet, skilfully executed. Mr. F. Walker is one of more 
established reputation and more equal excellence ; but, except 
when his subject is set for him, as in the two book illustrations 
(270), he seems to find it too troublesome to do more than make 
studies of little interest beyond their technical merits. ‘That these 
are considerable is undoubted; but even these, it may be hoped, 
will be further developed, and in particular freed from the draw- 
back at present attending his careless use of opaque vehicles. 
Meantime, the group of mother and child, part of the uninterest- 
ing “ Well-Sinkers” (213), a “ White Thora in Blossom ” (228), 
and the female figures in the otherwise badly painted “ Stream in 
Inverness-shire ” (276), and in the bed-room window (252), may 
be pointed out for commendation. 

These are works of promise; and to note a gradual advance is 
no small pleasure. Lut after all, the fullest gratification is given 
by the ripest art, and in passing from works like those last noticed 
to the drawings of a Dodgson or a Fripp, the mind is sensible of 
a certain relief, and its attitude is changed, so that it becomes less 
critical and more receptive; it feels in fact the influence of a 
master, and surrenders itself easily to simple admiration. Soitis with 
Mr. Dodgson’s view of Sonning (244), with its lazy river and rich, 
overhanging woods; Mr. Ilolland’s fairy-like Venice (123); Mr. 
Haag’s camel in the desert (110); and Mr. A. Fripp’s ‘ Girlat a 
Brook ” (227); or the picture mentioned above, wherein a girl 
looks out anxiously to sea, and notes the signs of coming weather, 
while a laughing child (with no thought or cares) clings round her 
neck. ‘The girl’s head is painted with astonishing force and 
refinement, and predominates as it should over the accessories of 
dress, capstan, and rusty iron, which nevertheless are themselves 
carried as far towards reality as a painter's materials will permit. 
Allusion has already been made to the injudicious arrangement 
which has- placed this picture immediately above Mr. Palmer's 
‘*Towered City.” But though at first sight the damage seems to 
fall entirely on the more delicate picture, it is not certain that the 
apparent coarseness of the other is not in its turn aggravated by 
the inevitable comparison. 


BOOKS. 
iscsi 
THE EARTULY PARADISE.* 

Mr. Morris has revived the delightful art of dreaming the old 
dreamy stories in verse, so that they soothe and charm the ear and 
fancy without making any of the severe intellectual demands of 
most of our modern poets on the constructive thought and imagi- 
nation of the reader. His Earthly Paradise is a book which it 
is wrong to read with any reviewer's cares upon the brain, or 
indeed to connect at all with any sense of responsibility, or any 
mood but one of dreamy enjoyment. His storied verse throws us 
back almost into the state of credulous wonder in which we used 
to read the fairy stories of childhood, and seriously try the expe- 
dient of throwing a crooked pin into a wishing well, and then 
wishing for one of the old marvels ;—and yet, besides thus half 
restoring that vague and wide-eyed childlike credulity by its 
simple and earnest narrative of wonders, his verse is so full of the 











* Tie Earthly Paradise. A Poem, By William Morris, Author of the Life and 
Death of Jason. 


Londou: F. 8, Etlis, King Street, Covent Garden, 1868. 


‘Jaw’ had been brought forth with much travail into the world, or 


even the principles of art consciously developed ; and the beauty 
which his poem has, is, therefore, the old fresh beauty, sketched 


| verse, not the beauty of metapliysic subtlety or artistic skill. ‘There 





is nothing more delightful than to escape from the problem-haunted 
poetry of the day into the rippling narrative of Mr. Morris's fresh 
and vivid fancy. In some of the loveliest verses we have yet read 
of his, perhaps the most beautiful he has ever given to the world, 
Mr. Morris truly describes his poetic function in the big, diversi- 
fied, brightly coloured tissue of poetic fable which he has wrought 
together in this volume :— 


“ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death,a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Ner for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
“ But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
—Remember me alittle then, I pray, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
“The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear ; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 
“ Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suflice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Seats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 
“ Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 
**So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 
If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 
Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must bo ; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day.” 
That is a most perfect account of the scope and of the charm of 
the Larthly Paradise. In form the book has something of the 
naiveté of the ‘Thousand-And-One nights. Mr. Morris begins with 
a mediaval poem on the dreams which led men to seek out 
Utopiasin the west, during the century or two which preceded the 
actual discovery of the New World. Asin the Liye and Death of 
Jason, but in this ease, of course, without any of the magic which 
is of the essence of that delightful poem, Mr. Morris paints the 
half reasonable, half superstitious hopes which lel men just before 
the dawn of modern science to seek new lands free from the 
thought of death and pain. He paints with exquisite lightness of 
touch the deferred hope, the triumphant anticipation, the weary 
disappointment, the soothing rest, which the long voyage and 
actual discovery of the lovely barbarism and semi-civilization of 
tropical America gave rise to in the hearts of the Utopia- 
seekers. ‘Then he brings back a weary and dispirited rem- 
nant to the old country in that stage of life, and that 
complex mood of gratitude for their return, of self-reproach 
for their wasted stores of enjoyment and energy, and of pride in 
their useless achievements, which most ministers to the dreamy 
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mood in which they will recall gladly the old marvels their youth 
had read or heard of. ‘This is the machinery by which the 
occasion is obtained for rehearsing the old Greek or Italian or 
Norse legends which these worn-out mariners have treasured up 
in their memories. The same old yearning for a condition of life 
in part removed from the painful incidents of loss and death, 
or raised above these conditions by supernatural gifts, which had 
taken the mariners in search of a Utopia in their youth, is per- 
ceived to determine in great measure the subjects of the tales thus 
rehearsed. Either they are filled with the Greek idea of a fate 
overruling all human desires, or they narrate how men specially 


favoured by the supernatural powers were just enabled to taste ! 


the delights which ordinary mortals miss. ‘The thread which con- 
nects all these poetic fables and gives them a sort of unity, is the im- 
portunate craving for some special isle of happiness amidst the cares 
of life, which all the tales more or less express, and the pathetic dis- 
appointments attaching to which all the tales more or less delineate. 
There is a profound sense of the glory properly belonging to life in 
all of them, and of the lamentable liability to see that glory drowned 
in tears, in alllikewise. In one or two of the tales perhaps,—‘‘ The 
Lady of the Land” and ** The Writing on the Image ” especially, 


—the human yearning, the Chaucerian pity, is too much lost sight | 


of in mere fairy tale; and by these two stories at least, this 
delightful volume might perhaps: have fairly been shortened. But 
generally,—in almost all,—the human joy, love, and pity pre- 
dominate over mere wonders, and lend to the wonders half their 
light and beauty. Take, for instance, the story of Apollo's service 
as a herdsman to King Admetus, and how the god gave Alcestis 
power to redeem her husband from death by the sacrifice of her 
own life ;—nothing can be more simply human in its tenderness 
than the whole story in the form in which Mr. Morris has given 
it to us. How fine is the description of Apollo in his herdsinan’s 
disguise at the opening of the poem :— 


“ So henceforth did this man at Phere dwell, 
And what he set his hand to wrought right well, 
And won much praise and love in everything, 
And came to rule all herdsmen of the King ; 
But for two things in chief his fame did grow ; 
And first that he was better with the bow 
Than any 'twixt Olympus and the sea, 
And then that sweet, heart-piercing melody 
He drew out from the rigid-seeming lyre, 
And made the circle round the winter fire 
More like to heaven than gardens of the May. 
So many a heavy thought he chased away 
From the King’s heart, and softened many a hate, 
And choked the spring of many a harsh debate ; 
And, taught by wounds, the snatchers of the wo!ds 
Lurked round the gates of less well guarded folds. 
Therefore Admetus loved him, yet withal, 
Strange doubts and fears upon his heart did fall ; 
For morns there were when he the man would meet, 
His hair wreathed round with bay and blossoms sweet, 
Gazing distraught into the brightening east, 
Nor taking beed of either man or beast, 
Or anything that was upon the earth. 
Or sometimes midst the hottest of the mirth, 
Within the King’s hall, would he seem to wake 
As from a dream, and his stringed tortoise take 
And strike the chords unbidden, till the hall 
Filled with the glorious sound from wall to wall, 
Trembled and seemed as it would melt away, 
And sunken down the faces weeping lay 
That erewhile laughed the loudest; only he 
Stood upright, looking forward steadily 
With sparkling eyes as one who cannot weep, 
Until the storm of music sank to sleep.” 


. 


Very sweet and harmonious is the description of the love of peace 
and the wide love of man shed by Apollo into the heart of 
Admetus, and of his delight in the peaceful conquests of rich 
harvests and laborious lives. But the main beauty of the poem is 
in its close, when, on the death-bed of Admetus, Apollo returns to 
tell him that he may yet recover if any one will give a life in 
exchange for his, and his aged wife Alcestis, who is lying by his 
side, silently resolves to give up hers for her husband :— 


“¢O me, the bitterness of God and fate! 
A little time ago we two were one; 
I had not lost him though his life was done, 
For still was he in me—but now alono 
Through the thick darkness must my soul mako moan, 
For I must die: how can I live to bear 
An empty heart about, the nurse of fear ? 
How can I live to die some other tide, 
And, dying, hear my loveless name outcried 
About the portals of that weary land 
Whereby my shadowy feet should come to stand ? 


“* Alcestis! O Alcestis ! hadst thou known 
That thou one day shouldst thus be left alone, 
How hadst thou borne a living soul to love! 
Hadst thou not rather lifted hands to Jove, 








To turn thine heart to stone, thy front to brass, 
That through this wondrous world thy soul might pass, 
Well pleased and careless, as Diana goes 
Through the thick woods, all pitiless of those 
Her shafts smitedown? Alas! how could it be? 
Can a god give a god's delights to thee ? 
Nay rather, Jove, but give me once again, 
If for one moment only, that sweet pain 
Of love [had while still I thought to live! 
Ah! wilt thou not, since unto thee I give 
My life, my hope ?—But thou—I come to thee, 
Thou sleepest: O wake not, nor speak to me! 
In silence let my last hour pass away, 
And men forget my bitter feeble day.’ 

“With that she laid her down upon the bed, 
And nestling to him, kissed his weary head, 
And laid his wasted hand upon her breast, 
Yet woke him not ; and silence and deep rest 
Fell on that chamber. The night wore away 
Mid gusts of wailing wind, the twilight grey 
Stole o’or the sea, and wrought his wondrous change 
On things unseen by night, by day not strange, 
But now half seen and strange; then came the sun, 
And therewithal the silent world and dun 
Waking, waxed many-coloured, full of sound, 
As men again their heap of troubles found, 
And woke up to their joy or misery. 

“ But there, unmoved by aught, those twain did lie, 
Until Admetus’ ancient nurse drew near 
Unto the open door, and full of fear 
Beheld thom moving not, and as folk dead ; 
Then, trembling with her eagerness and dread, 
She cried, ‘ Admetus! art thon dead indeed ? 
Alcestis! livest thou my words to heed ? 
Alas, alas, for this Thessalian folk !’ 


“But with her piercing ery the King awoke, 
And round about him wildly ‘gan to stare, 
As a bewildered man who knows not where 
He has awakened: but not thin or wan 
His face was now, as of a dying man, 
But fresh and ruddy ; and his eyes shone clear, 
As of a man who much of life may bear. 
And at the first, but joy and great surprise 
Shone out from those awakened, new-healed eyes ; 
But as for something more at last he yearned, 
Unto his love with troubled brow he turned, 
For still she seemed to sleep: alas, alas! 
Her lonely shadow even now did pass 
Along the changeless fields, oft looking back, 
As though it yet had thought of some great lack. 
And here, the hand just fallen from off his breast 
Was cold ; and cold the bosom his hand pressed. 
And even as the colour lit the day 
The colour from her lips had waned away ; 
Yet still, as though that longed-for happiness 
Had come again her faithful heart to bless, 
Those white lips smiled, unwrinkled was her brow, 
But of her eyes no secrets might be known, 
For, hidden by the lids of ivory, 
Had they beheld that deat a-drawing nigh.” 

The description here of the morning breaking over the aged pair, 
in one of whom life had been renewed, and in the other at her 
own prayer extinguished, is, in its gentle way, as sweet and touch- 
ing as anything in modern poetry, though it has not all the lustre 
of one or two of the descriptive passages in other poems where the 
beauty of the external world flashes through the veil of overflowing 
emotion. For mere lyrical beauty of this sweet and shining kind 
the passage describing Perseus and Andromeda, after the sea 
monster has been destroyed, and the fears of the maiden have 
given place to happy love, is perhaps the most brilliant in the 
book :— 

“Then on a rock smoothed by the washing sea 

They sat, and eyed each other lovingly. 

And few words at the first the maiden said, 

So wrapped she was in all the goodlihead 

Of her new life made doubly happy now: 

For her alone the sea breeze seemed to blow, 

For her in music did the white surf fall, 

For her alone the wheeling birds did call 

Over the shallows, and the sky for her 

Was set with white clouds, far away and clear; 

E’en as her love, this strong and lovely one 

Who held her hand, was but for her alone.” 
There is, too, quite a Herodotean simplicity and good faith in the 
manner in which Mr. Morris describes the various marvels of his 
old tales. Instead of the covert satire of the modern style, or even 
the irresponsible historical manner which tells only what it has 
heard for as much as it may be worth, and no more, Mr. Morris 
narrates with a circumstantial precision of eye which never even 
raises the question of evidence at all. For instance, when Psyche 
is alone in the palace of Love, you hear the very splash of the 
water in her golden bath, and see her startled eyes as she beholds 
her own image and hears ‘‘the loud splashing in that lonely place.” 
No child would doubt any detail of the story, if not prematurely 
trained in scientific scepticism :— 
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So to the place where she had heard them sing 
She came again, and.through a little door 
Entered a chamber with a marble floor, 
Open a-top unto the outer air, 
Beneath which lay a bath of water fair, 
Paved with strange stones and figures of bright gold, 
And from the steps thereof could she behold 
The slim-leaved trees against the evening sky 
Golden and calm, still moving languidly. 

So for a time upon the brink she sat, 
Debating in her mind of this and that, 
And then arose and slowly from her cast 
Her raiment, and adown the steps she passed 
Into the water, and therein she played, 
Till of herself at last she grew afraid, 
And of the broken image of her face, 
And the loud splashing in that lonely place.” 


“ 


It is this combination between the simple credulity of a seeing and 


trustful imagination, and a tender human love and pity that enter servility. They win through their 


into all the hopes and fears of Mr. Morris’s various wonderful heroes 
and heroines, which makes these narrative poems so charming. 
The story uniformly slides along with the simplest grace ; every 
now and then a passage of rare sweetness and pathos occurs which 
leaves a light in the memory long after we have passed it by ; and 
so the book gives us, on the whole, a volume of the most delight- 
ful and varied poetic legend which ever entranced the schoolboy, 
or amused the weary brain of toiling man. 


ROBERT FALCONER.* 
Tuts novel belongs essentially to to-day. Two schools of thought 
have risen among us, growing silently side by side. The one 
has occupied itself with purely physical science, has taken the earth 
(and for that matter, the stars also) into its dissecting-room, and 
regardless of all the cruelty of vivisection, has calmed the living 
pulse (giving frantic throbs under the operation) by many a pro- 
mise that the victim will survive the scalpel. But it is with that 
living pulse alone the second school cares to intermeddle. 
disciples are in no attitude of antagonism to pure science and its 
results, understand weli enough there can be no such thing as 
knowledge 
“ Heaven has ne'er foreseen 
And not provided for,” 
are glad of fresh proofs of the worll’s ancientry, and content to 
bide the outcome of fresh discovery. But they are conscious of a 
double atmosphere in this world of ours; of strata of spiritual life 
lying deeper and more hidden than those that mark its natural 
growth. And they have sought diligently with an old long dis- 
used tool (once wielded by a master hand some eighteen centuries 
ago) the pickaxe of sympathy, to penetrate some of its depths, to 
come in contact with 
“ Theso ruins of humanity, 
This flesh worn out to rags and tatters 
This soul at struggle with insanity.” 
‘*¢ Not a sparrew falls to the ground without your Father,” quotes 
Mr. Macdonald, and adds, ‘* And we know only the fall, and not 
the sparrow.” 

At last Mr. Macdonald has suffered his genius to have full swing, 
or, perhaps, like all true genius, it would come out of him, and 
even at the risk of passing through a baptism of fire he has had 
his say ; aud what he says will live, not possibly or probably as 
embodied in his story. Good as it is, it is a mere husk, which 
must in the nature of things perish, but fresh fruit will spring 


iit 


from the seed it contains. 

The history of Robert Falconer is traced from the period of early 
boyhood, when “the was yet mostly in the larva condition of 
character, when cverything is transacted from inside.” ‘The 
dialogues in the book, which are many, are almost entirely in 
Scotch, with humour and pathos so finely blended as to make 
them in themselves an intellectual treat, to which the reader 
returns again and again before pursuing the thread of the story. 
It is difficult to disintegrate passages; wit always needs its setting, 
and pathos needs it infinitely more. Robert’s grandmother is 
sketched to the life. Mr. Macdonald thinks “ English readers 
will not like her.” We pity the man who can recall no 
likeness to that picture, the lines all softened in the 
tender light of holy memories. ‘The just woman, with “: 
conscience more tender than her bearing under- 
neath a cold outside a warin heart, to which conscience acted 
as a capricious stoker, now quenching its heat with the cold water 
of duty, now stirring it up with the poker of reproach, and ever 
treating it as an inferior and a slave.” An upright and just 
woman, alveit the slave of a narrow theology ; her constant “ noo 


feelings, 
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be douce ” uttered to the soberest boy she had ever known lets us 
into the secret of the thickness of the conventional crust which 
had grown over her in the name of religion, but beneath the dark- 
ness of which a flame of true spiritual life was burning. We 
understand at once the reaction and revolt from much she held 
sacred which she was the unconscious means of producing in the 
boy’s mind, while yet ‘his deepest nature came into contact 
with that of his noble old grandmother ; there was nothing small 
about either of them. Ience Robert was not afraid of her.” 

Robert, however, is by no means sole hero of the story. “Shargar,” 
one of the parish scholars so well known in Scotland, illegitimate 
son of the Baron of Rothie and a gypsy woman, is indebted for 
protection and even home itself to Robert, and thenceforward 
sticks to him as Highlanders can, with the worship and devotion 
which counts no service a disgrace, but has no touch of kin with 
boyhood together, Shargar’s head 
untroubled with the problem of humanity, and with the doubts 
beneath the weight of which Robert's inherited faith seems 
crumbling into ashes. Shargar has faith in him; God, therefore, 
must be somewhere ; it suffices him, while the hungry soul of his 
comrade goes long unsatisfied. 

“In reading the Puradise Lost he could not help sympathizing with 
Satan, and feeling, I do not say thiuking, that the Almighty was pomp- 
ous, scarcely reasonable, and somewhvt revengeful.” 

Robert's first love, the grand passion of his early boyhood, is a 
violin, it, or as he would put it, “she,” uuderstands him ; be his 
mood merry or sad, she responds to it. His grandmother looks on 
all music that is not psali-singing as of the Devil, discovers the 
treasure Robert has hitherto concealed from her, and hides itaway 
from him ; but he recovers it for a little space, to cling to it as only 
a solitary boy with the uadeveloped tenderness of a large-hearted 
man could have clung to anything; and then a day comes when 
he returns from school, and finds his violin lying with its back 
on the fire, half consumed, its strings all shrivelled up save one, 
We will not do the pages 
which follow the injustice to abridge them. Robert did not hate 
his grandmother ; he knew too well how quietly she would: have 
given herself instead of the violin to be burnt, if she had found it 
necessary jv him,—yes, for him. Ue never doubted the love 
‘utterly false in its direction as it was) which prompted the. 
act; he only doubted thea, anl ever after, the creed of 
which that act was the outcom> The kite which till then had 
been his delight, and the string of which he kept through 
his open window fastenel to his bed-post, became suddenly 
a thing of the past to him; he cut the string, “away went the 
dragon,” and * with it afar into the past flew the childhood of 
Robert Falconer.” ‘There comes that inevitable day, very early to 
some, far later to others, but inevitably and inexorably, when the 
spirit knows with mingled pain and gladness that it has entered 

n a new life, and finds out, not perhaps till long afterwards, that 


which burst even while he looked. 


it is 
‘On stepping-stones of our doad selves 
We rise to higher things.” 

The life of the two boys passes from Rothieden to the wider life 
of study in Aberdeen, where Robert again meets Eric Ericson, one 
of the stulents Scotland counts by so many hundreds ; poor 
almost to the lacking of bread, bat of noble nature and unstained 
name; scholar, gentleman, yet it may be Cottar’s son ; not this last 
in Eric’s case, however. Robert makes his first acquaintance at 
the Boar's Head, first inn in Rothieden, kept by three worthy 
sisters, much respected. At this house all students on their way 
to or from Aberdeen, however poor, found a hearty welcome, and 
here, accordingly, Eric entered with a party of fellow pedestrians, 
weary and downcast an 1 accepting none of the proffered hospitality. 
We cannot resist giving a morsel of the following scene. It is Miss 
Letty, one of the sisters, who, having disposed of the other students, 





now turns to Erie :— 

“Noo, sir, will ye gang to yer room, an’ mak yersel’ comfortable?— 
jist as gin ye war at hame, for sae ye are.’ Sho addressed the stranger 
thus. He replied in a low, indifferent tone:—' No, thank you; I must 
be off again directly.’ He was from Caithness, and talked no Scotch. 
‘*Deed, sir, ye'll do naething o' the kin’. Hero yo s’ bide, tho’ I suld 
lock the door.’ ‘Come, come, Ericson, none o’ your nonsense!’ said one 
of his fellows. ‘Ye ken yer feet are sae blistered ye can hardly ae 
ane by the ither. It was a’ we cud du, mem, to get him alang the last 
mile.’—' That s’ be my business, than,’ concluded Miss Letty. Sho left 
the room, and returning in a few minutes, said, as a matter of course, 
but with authority, ‘Mr. Ericson, ye maun come wi’ me.’ Then she 
hesitated a little. Was it maidenliness in the waning woman of five and 
It was, I believe; for how can a woman always remember how 


forty ? 
old she is? If ever there was a young soul in God’s world, it was Letty 
Napier. And the young man was tall and stately as a Scandinavian 


chief, with a look of command, tempered with patient endurance, in his 
eagle face, for he was more like an eagle than any other creature, and in 
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his countenance signs of suffering. Miss Letty seeing this, was moved, 


gs 


| is, graciously and gladly) than to do it. Falconer ends by being 


and her heart swelled, and she grew conscious and shy, and turning to ; neither more nor less than a medical missionary. Mr. Macdonald 


Robert, said, ‘Come up the stair wi’ ’s, Robert; Imay wantye.’ Robert 
jumped tohisfeet. His heart too had been yearning towards the stranger. 


As if yielding to the inevitable, Ericson rose and followed Miss Letty. 
But when they had reached the room, and the door was shut behind 
them, and Miss Letty pointed to a chair k-side which stood a little 
wooden tub full of hot water, saying, ‘Sit ye doon there, Mr. Ericson,’ 
he drew himself up, all but his graciously bowed head, and said, ‘Ma'am, 
I must tell you that I followed the rest in here from the very stupidity 
of weariness. I have nota shilling in my pocket.’—‘God bless me!’ 
said Miss Letty—and God did bless her, I am sure—‘we maun see to 
the feet first. What wad ye du wi’ a shillin’ gin ye had it? Wad ye 
clap ane upo’ ilka blister?’ Ericson burst out laughing, and sat down. 
But still he hesitated. ‘ Aff wi’ yer shune, sir. Duv ye think I can wash 
yer feet throu ben’ leather ?’ said Miss Letty, not disdaining to advance 
her fingers to a shoe-tie. ‘ButI’m ashamed. My stockings are all in 
holes.’—‘ Weel. ye s’ get a clean pair to put on the morn, an’ I'll darn 
them ‘at ye hae on, gin they be worth darnin’, afore ye gang—an’ what 
are ye sae camstairie [unmanageable] for? A body wad think ye had a 
clo’en fit in ilk ane o’ thae bits o’ shune o’ yours. I winna promise to 
please yer mither wi’ my darnin’ though.’—‘I have no mother to find 
fault with it,’ said Ericson.—‘ Weel, a sister's waur.’—‘I have no sister, 
either.’ This was too much for Miss Letty. She could keep up the 
bravado of humour no longer. She fairly burst out erying. In a 
moment more the shoes and stockings were off, and the blisters in the 
hot water. Miss Letty’s tears dropped into the tub, and the salt in them 
did not hurt the feet with which she busied herself, more than was 
necessary, to hide them.” 

Small wonder was there that when in after days they knew each 
better, Robert and Eric drew together ; and if the deepest pain 
of his life came through his friend, will any one say it is not 
commonly so ? 

The short poems scattered through the book are ail ascribed to 
Eric, and if we cannot assign them as high a place as Mr. Mac- 
donald evidently feels they ought to fill (they are not his own), we 
yet find in them many lines full of strength and beauty. ‘This, for 


instance, — 
*T have seen 
Unholy shapes lop off my shining thoughts 
Which I had thought nursed in thine emerald light: 
And they have lent me leathern wings of fear.” 
Or this, as the soul's cry when only half-way out of the depths,— 


* So slowly, Lord, 
To lift myself to Thee, with hands of toil, 
Climbing the slippery cliff of unheard prayer.” 
Or, again, the thought in this line, — 
* And I shall be a vein upon Thy world.” 


We do not undertake to follow the course of the story; it would 
be impossible in our space to do even scant justice to a tale where 
ali the byplay is equal to the main drama, and there is material here 
which to analyze would be to decompose. But we must protest 
against the sensational element here and there introduced into a 
work really of too high a class to need such adventitious help to 
recommend it. ‘The meeting of Shargar with his gypsy mother in 
a crowded London thoroughfare, the hairbreadth escape of Mysie 
Lindsey, and her subsequent history are all elements which may, 
probably will, help to circulate the story, but act as weights to 
detain the author on a lower platform than he is justified with his 
rare gifts in occupying. On the other hand, we are aware not a 
few will protest against the occasionally long sentences, in which 
Falconer becomes the exponent of the school Mr. Macdonald 
represents. Most ‘men descend to meet,’ and the highest 
natures are often the most impatient of mental pre-Raphael- 
itism, preferring also a hint to a dogma; but a great teacher 
cannot write for quick imaginations and kindred spirits 


wil object to the name. ‘The reaction or revolt against all 
| formule is at present too strong within him to hear it without 
| prejudice. 

From one point of view, we confess, not without shame, a 
purely zsthetic one, this life-long work of Falconer’s seems for a 
moment the weak point in the book. ‘The subject is becoming 
hackneyed. We have enough and to spare of courts and alleys, 
disease, misery, and sin, both in and out of books, God knows! 
Common enough—yes, but the insect that eats out the heart of 
the rose has a beauty of its own and a use, seen through a 
microscope ; stars are common enough, but turn a telescope upon 
them, and they assume new proportions. ‘They are no other than 
they were, but in some small degree we see them as God sees. 
This is what Mr. Macdonald has done. With the eye of a true 
poet, ‘* microscope and telescope in one,” he has turned his glance 
full on some of the lowest depths of humanity, and found none too 
common or unclean to claim the Fatherhood of God. None? 
Will Mr. Macdonald use the edge of that fine genius to test the 
temper of the metal whereof a far different class is made, tell us 
something of the joyless, sunless life of rich mediocrity crusted 
over with conventionalism, and tell us through what chinks the 
divine life enters there ? 








HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Skeats has chosen to write as a partisan rather than as an 
historian, and has consequently failed to do justice to a great sub- 
ject. ‘This is the more to be regretted, because he has evidently 
some qualifications for his task. His industry is great, for he has 
made his way through some of the most wearisome of all human 
controversies ; and his knowledge is considerable, though it gives us 
the impression of not reaching much beyond the immediate sub- 
ject. ‘There are indications in his work of a waut of breadth of 
thought and liberal culture, and of that which seems to be the 
common defect of the Nonconformist views of theology and Church 
history, the want of a sense of continuity with the Christendom of 
the past, the failure of sympathy with other forms of Christian life 
and thought. Lastly, the literary ability which Mr. Skeats dis- 
plays is not inconsiderable. He has a vigorous and often attractive 
style, though he occasionally falls into imitations of Macaulay which 
are anything but felicitous. It is not the best manner of that 
writer which is recalled by such a sentence as this, —‘‘ Sheldon, the 
last conspicuous representative of the principle of intolerance, had 
long lain beneath his monument in the parish church of Croydon.” 
And sometimes, too, we see the same disposition to heighten an 
effect or create an antithesis by very rash and inaccurate statements. 
Thus, to magnify the value of Dr. Watts’s religious poetry, Mr. 
Skeats tells us that before 1705, when his first volume was pub- 
lished, ‘‘Sternhold and Hopkins, Tate and Brady, with their 
limping lines and poverty-stricken thought, were the Churchman’s 
necessary choice; and the scarcely superior Patrick and Bunyan— 
for Bunyan the hymn-writer was not equal to Bunyan the preacher 
and dreamer—the almost sole refuge of the Nonconformists.” 
There is the obvious objection to this statement that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of ‘Tate and Brady's version of the Psalms, 
Churchmen could have had but little acquaintance with it before 
1705, a time when it had not come into anything like general use. 
It is a more serious fault that the names of Ken, Crashaw, Jeremy 





alone, if he would teach, he must condescend to be very 
plain, very accurate, possibly even a little tedious, though this Mr. | 


Taylor, George Wither, and, above all, of George Herbert, who 
has not his superior, if he has his equal, among the writers of 


Macdonald certainly is not ; but it is plainly to be perceived that | sacred song, are wholly ignored. While we are on this subject, 


in his mind his story is but a peg on which to hang truths which, 
self-infolded, would consume him with their intensity. His work | 
throughout is one protest against the cardinal doctrine of the | 


we must express our surprise at what Mr. Skeats says about Dr. 


Johnson's criticism on Watts. ‘That criticism has been generally 


impugned for partiality rather than prejudice. ‘To many it 


Scottish Creed,—the eternity of future punishment. From the| appears a caprice to have ranked Watts at all among the poets ; 
boy's first eager cry, ‘‘O Father in heaven, hear me!” with the | and unquestionably Johnson was far more just, not to say lenient, 
hour of struggle with the first flash of the thought, “I dinna care| to him than he was to Milton, or, what Mr. Skeats may think 
for him to love me; if He doesna love ilka body,” to the last hour of | more to the purpose, to Gray, Churchman as he was. 


his helpful patience with sin, disease, and misery, the thought | 


‘These and the like faults and mistakes would not, however, have 


is in unison with this first chord, only a clearer light dawns on seriously detracted from the value of this work, if the plan of it 
Robert's own mind meanwhile; and perhaps our author's curious | had been better conceived and executed in a more worthy spirit. 
insight into the subtle shades of human character never, perhaps, | ‘The Nonconformist communities of England have a history which 
comes out more plainly than when he makes the debased, sin- | a writer who could have resisted the temptation of making every- 
degraded, yet still Scotch father of Robert express indignation | thing serve a polemical purpose might have made profoundly 
and horror at the unorthodoxy of his son. | interesting and instructive. He might, for instance, have taken 

The pages are full of lights and shadows, of gleams of truth some one or other of the religious bodies which may be found 
which linger lighting up the darkness out of which comes many a 'in almost every considerable town of England, bodies which 
human cry. Amongst other things, Mr. Macdonald has found out) | Mistery of ta Pres Churches of England from A.D. 1008 00 A.D.1851. By He 4 
that it takes more love in a human heart to receive service (that | s. skeats. London: Arthur Miall. 153 
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frequently can produce a continuous history of their own, 
often capable of being illustrated by most valuable and in- 
teresting traditions, and reaching through the whole period 
which this volume includes. The story of the life of such a 
society in all its aspects, of its inner existence as well as of its 
outward relations, of its vicissitudes of growth and decay, of its 
darker and lighter days, of its harmony and its strife, would be a 
great subject,—great on account of its literary value, great on 
account of its permanent human interest. It is disappointing that 
in a book which calls itself a History of the Free Churches we 
should find absolutely nothing of the kind. Again, we might 
have had this history illustrated biographicsily by the lives of some 
of the great men whose names adorn the Nonconformist annals. 
We find scarcely anything of the sort. Mr. Skeats’ sketches of 
his heroes are drawn in the most meagre outlines. We have no 
pictures of their personalities even when these were most interest- 
ing. In fact, we seldom see them except in the one character of 
controversialists. And even in that character they are not 
adequately represented. Surely in the case of such a man as 
Calamy, for instance, we ought to have something like a systematic 
account of his writings, instead of being merely told how many 
pages they occupy in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 

The fact is that, if we except two or three episodes, as they may 
be called, Mr. Skeats has made this book little else than a 
monotonously violent invective against the Church of England. 
That a man can write the whole history of Nonconformity without 
saying many things which every Churchman must be heartily 
ashamed to hear, we do not imagine to be possible. Yet it would 
be difficult to point to a dominant Church which has, on the whole, 
used its power more gently, and in which a more respectable 
minority has raised its voice for freedom. A party that is 
excluded from power, even when consisting of such inapt disciples 
as the Pharisees, is naturally more ready to learn the lesson of tolera- 
tion; and the Church of England, considering that it has enjoyed 
this privilege for one short period only, has not been extraordinarily 
backward. In such a matter it is both idle and unseemly to bandy 
accusations, but it would be trifling with truth to forget that the 
persecutions which the Puritans inflicted on others,—as, for in- 
stance, in New England, on the Quakers,—equalled, if they did 
not excel, any that they themselves endured. ‘I wish it to be un- 
derstood,” says Mr. Skeats, on his first page, ‘ that I hold neither 
the State nor the Church of the present day responsible for acts 
committed” in days of persecution. This is well, but Mr. 
Skeats has but half learnt the lesson of true toleration and just 
judgment. He has not learnt to judge men by the standard of 
their own age. In the appreciation of other habits of thought, in 
the power of putting himself on the stand-point of those from 
whom he differs, he is wholly wanting ; and though he can speak 
justly and generously of opponents whom he respects, there is no 
measure to the violence and bitterness of the language which he 
employs about those who stand without the very narrow limits of 
his sympathies. We will give an example. The Church of Eng- 
land in the last century was, he says, “little more than an incar- 
nation of Pagan vices.” Cannot a man appreciate the greater 
spirituality of the Nonconformist bodies without using such 
language asthis ? How the blind fury of the ecclesiastical historian 
is rebuked by the delicacy, truth, and charity with which George 
Eliot has drawn the character of the “ unawakened” clergyman, Mr. 
Irwine, in Adam Bede! We have quoted what is probably the ex- 
treme instance of violence, but the book is disfigured throughout by 
similar expressions, and, we may add, is lessened in value by the 
tecklessness with which statements often hasty and partial are 
accepted as indubitable authorities. Kettlewell and Archdeacon 
Blackburne, for instance, are quoted as if they were friendly or 
impartial observers of the conforming or orthodox clergy. 

To the principle which Mr. Skeats’ title implies we, of course, 
cannot subscribe. We do not hold that the true freedom of 
Churches is best secured by their being left free to govern them- 
selves. We believe, and we find in the history of every age of 
Christendom abundant confirmation of our belief, that such 
freedom does not protect the rights of minorities or favour liberty 
of thought. If Mr. Skeats had told his story as we think it ought 
to have been told, he would have furnished us, we are sure, with 
some very pertinent illustrations of our“statement. Does not the 
domestic history of some of the Free Churches contain records of as 
bitter a tyranny as ever was exercised by Councils or Popes? 
Congregations judging their ministers, conferences or assemblies 
judging their members, and not least, our own Convocation show- 
ing what it would doif it could, are not reassuring spectacles to those 
who prize freedom to think, not freedom to control the thought of 
others. ‘+ Church establishments and liberty of thought cannot 





co-exist,” says Mr. Skeats, with a courage which borders on 
audacity. Yet some dogmatic statements are found to be need- 
ful—most Free Churches, we believe, have something of the kind 
in their trust deeds. Surely it is better to have these statements, 
not in documents drawn up for the purpose with all the stringency 
which a lawyer’s caution can give them, but in the ancient symbols 
of which the significance has been enlarged by many various 
schools of thought. And, as a matter of fact, is there more 
liberty of thought and speech in the Church of England or in the 
Nonconforming communities? Who, if we may be allowed to 
mention names without offence, has fared the better, Dr. David- 
son or Bishop Colenso ? 

We do not care for schemes of comprehension, as that 
word is commonly understood ; but we do hope that some means 
may be found, some scheme devised, like that, for instance, of 
which Dean Stanley recently sketched the outlines, for bringing 
into union the Church and some, at least, of the Dissenting bodies. 
If the events of the future should lead the sacerdotal party to leave 
the communion which already holds them by so slight a tie, we 
should find in such a union more than a compensation for their 
loss. But if Mr. Skeats represents the real feeling of his brethren, 
these hopes are utterly futile, and the future of Christendom is 
darkened by the prospects of a conflict as disastrous as any which 
have disturbed its past. 





FISH CULTURE.* 
Our reasons for not heading this article with the title of the book 
under review are, that we formed an erroneous idea of its contents 
from that title, and we do not wish to expose our readers to the 
same danger. We connected water-farming with irrigation, a sub- 
ject in which we, personally, have no interest. But both we and all 
the world have a strong interest in the fish question,—a desire to see 
our streams fully tenanted, and one of our articles of food increased 
and cheapened. Dr. Peard writes soundly and pleasantly on the 
culture of salmon, trout, oysters, and lobsters. We cannot go 
with him where the pond fishes and pike are concerned, 
for we think he overrates the qualities of their flesh, and 
leaves out of sight the cookery wanted to make them 
palatable. ‘Till English cooks in general have been educated, 
there is not much use in recommending them to try the materials 
which may succeed in other countries. And if professed cooks are 
often ignorant, the wives and daughters of the lower class, who are 
most in need of such new articles of food, are still less able to make 
use of them. It must always be remembered that this national 
helplessness is one great cause of scarcity. If fish becomes 
cheaper and more plentiful, it will be accepted gladly as a change. 
But hitherto barrenness of invention has been most conspicuous in 
the treatment of fish, and while meats have the choice between 
being roast and boiled, fish seem condemned to the absolute 
monotony of the latter. And this tells upon them severely. ‘The 
Scotch servants who bargained against having salmon too often 
represented correctly the natural aversion to sameness. A com- 
pulsory diet of fish on certain days leads Roman Catholics to 
refuse it all other times. Yet the variety of a Blackwall dinner 
carries the palate unjaded through an unbroken succession of 
dainties, and it is not till the next morning that critical reflection 
succeeds to enjoyment. 

While, therefore, we approve of the new efforts for the propa- 
gation of fish in our streams and along our coasts, we fear that the 
immediate effect on our scale of living will be smaller than Dr. 
Peard expects. ‘This need not prevent our welcoming his array of 
facts and practical suggestions. Beginning with our salmon rivers, 
he observes that the growth of young salmon ought, above all 
things, to be protected. It has been calculated that not one egg 
out of three thousand produces a full-grown fish. A trout was 
once {caught in the spawning beds, and 600 salmon ova were 
squeezed out of its stomach. Another time, 70,000 eggs, which 
were deposited in a beautifully clear stream, were all devoured 
by the embryo of the dragon-fly. ‘The artificial system 
of hatching of course protects the eggs against such a fate, 
and it is said that the pisciculturist can send one thousand 
smolts to sea out of the three thousand eggs which, when the salmon 
is left to itself, give one fish only. ‘The smolts thus reared are 
often larger than those produced naturally. The cost of rearing 
and feeding them is only about a farthing each. Dr. Peard gives 
us the balance-sheet of an imaginary salmon river worked on his 
principles by a co-operation of all the landed proprietors and a 
yearly subscription for general expenses. ‘The length of the 
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stream is taken as thirty-two miles, and, the land on either bank 
being in different hands, the whole may be divided into sixty-four 
shares. A yearly call of 5/. on each share would produce 3201. a 
year, and this would suffice for the construction of the nursery 
during the first years and the working expenses afterwards. 
Every spring from 80,000 to 100,000 smolts might be turned out 
of the nursery and sent down to the sea, so that when the proprietors 
of the stream began to fish it during the fifth summer of the 
experiment, they might count on eleven tons of salmon being the 
result of the season. Putting the price at 8d. per pound, this 
would give almost 40 per cent. on the original outlay. Although 
this particular balance-sheet is imaginary, Dr. Peard has good 
data to go upon. He calculates, too, that a trout stream, four 
miles in length, might be worked with such advantage as to give 
a return of 50/. a year, clear of expenses, on an original outlay of 
100/, This view, no doubt, is supported by the accounts given of 
two trout streams in the United States. One of them was lately 
sold for 8,500 dollars, and contained so many fish that almost 
every cast was rewarded by a trout of a pound or two in weight. 
This stream does not yield a volume of more than thirty square 
inches of water. The other stream hardly exceeds a mile in 
length, and is said to contain 320,000 trout. Much of this 
astonishing result was obtained by damming up the stream in 
places and feeding the fish. Yet both these devices might be tried 
with English brooks, and if there are no fish in them already, 
plenty of eggs are to be had for the asking. 

More than this must be done with the salmon rivers. One of 
the chief obstacles to the growth of these noble fish has been the 
existence of high dams and weirs. ‘The ladders and passes, to 
which Dr. Peard devotes some space, have not yet opened all the 
upper waters. Although it is said that ‘ it would be possible to 
take salmon over the Falls of Niagara, if the passage for them was 
so constructed that they could rest on their journey,” a slight 
difference in gradient is enough to defeat the object of a ladder. 
It is most essential that all the landowners on a river should combine 
and should act together, as otherwise those who own the weirs and 
dams will be more likely to insist on their old monopoly, and the only 
result of bringing salmon into the rivers will be that the owners 
nearest the sea will profit. Dr. Peard refers in illustration to the 
case of the Severn, the purest and largest of our rivers, well 
adapted for salmon, and watched with the utmost care. Yet 
because the landholders have not united, ‘‘the fish increase so 
slowly that a quarter of a century must elapse before this river 
will possess anything approaching to an adequate stock.” ‘The 
same want of combined interests as has allowed each proprietor to 
kill all the salmon he could find in his water has been antagonistic 
to artificial breeding. No one would subscribe towards giving 
his neighbour a fuller basket. Yet the first cost of salmon culture 
for such a stream as the Severn must be heavy, and the returns in 
a large river are not so high in proportion as in a small one. 
Moreover, the work of preparing a small stream for breeding 
purposes is much more simple. By arranging blocks of stone 
at convenient intervals a succession of pools might be formed, 
and the bed of the stream, instead of being encumbered by 
erratic boulders, would be laid out in a way at once artistic 
and suitable. The sketch given by Dr. Peard of the process of 
collecting the seed, vitalizing it, and transporting it if necessary 
from one place to another, completes the experiment. After this 
‘we come back with confidence to the balance-sheet, the favourable 
aspect of which induced us to listen readily to Dr. Peard’s teaching. 

In some respects France has set us a good example, not only 
with regard to the mode of packing and transmitting ova, but also 
in her oyster culture. The oyster is so great a favourite, and the 
price of it has risen so much of late years, that those chapters of 
Dr. Peard’s book which deal with this subject demand especial 
attention. We read that the French crop of oysters was totally ex- 
hausted twenty yearsago. Over-dredging had ruined the best beds, 
and there was scarcely an oyster to be found upon them. M. Coste 
was sent by the French Government to inspect the various places 
where oyster farming was practised, and some of the old beds were 
soon afterwards planted and restocked. At the Ile de Rhé oyster 
culture was begun in 1858, on foreshores which till then were pro- 
fitless mudbanks. They are now occupied by more than 4,000 
farms, some of which are said to yield 1,000 per cent. on the out- 
lay. At Hayling Island, off the coast of Hampshire, the same 
experiment has been tried of late. In 1866 two nurseries were 
prepared for oysters, one on the model of the Lake Fusaro in Italy, 
the other on the plan followed at the Ile de Rhé. The first 
nursery was laid on a soil of deep, black, and almost fetid mud. 
This bottom was covered with shingle, on which 50,000 oysters 
were placed, and over which light hurdles of hazel and brush- 





wood were fastened horizontally. The other nursery had tile 
laid down in it to collect the spat, and a constant th 
gentle stream ran through it, while the water in the firs 
nursery was still. Whether the tiles were less serviceable than 
the hurdles, or the time at which the oysters were deposited in 
the second nursery was too late, or running water impeded the 
formation of the spat, it is certain that the Fusaro pond proved q 
mine of wealth, while the Ile de Rhé pond was a total failure, 
Late in the autumn of 1866 Dr. Peard found the hurdles of the 
first nursery literally covered with young oysters, millions upon 
millions of them clinging fast to the twigs, all thriving and healthy, 
Such a success naturally suggests its repetition on other parts of 
the coast and with other kinds of shellfish. The periwinkle ig 
very largely used in London, and it appears from evidence given 
before the Sea Fisheries Commission that both price and 
demand have risen. ‘The supply comes from the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, and all round the Scotch and Irish coasts, | 
remember a circumstance that took place about twenty-four years 
ago which will give you some idea of the increase. On Whit Mon. 
day there were only fifty bushels in the market, and it took two days 
tosell them ; now we sell from 300 to 500 bushels in the same time, 
and at quite as good a price.” It would be still more desirable if 
artificial means could be tried for increasing the supply of lobsters, 
Dr. Peard mentions an experiment begun, but hardly carried 
through, by the manager of the Iayling Island Oyster Company, 
He had put two dozen lobsters in a pond during the early part of 
the year, and by the autumn they had given birth to many thousand 
infants. The pond, however, was not suited to lobster life, and 
in the winter the whole brood perished. Yet, so far as the trial 
went, it was not unsuccessful, and Dr. Peard shows that among 
the larger pools in the rocks laid bare by the ebb there might be 
many places for rearing young lobsters on a scale corresponding 
to the demand. ‘“ 'Theconsumption of these fish is enormous, and 
as prices are high, they are sought with a ruinous industry which 
bids fair to exhaust the mine.” ‘There is no doubt, we believe, 
that in Norway every lobster is mortgaged to the English market, 
and that the very taste is, so to speak, unknown to the inhabitants 
of a most productive coast. ‘The complaint made by Baron Liebig 
that England exhausts the wealth of other countries, instead of 
growing enough to feed herself, is as true in this respect as in 
many others. We waste, and we have to buy. We think our- 
selves generous when we are extravagant, and we refuse to be 
careful for fear of being niggardly. The time must come when 
all this will have to be changed, and the change would be safer if 
it were voluntary. Dr. Peard’s book enables us to see the policy 
of economizing some of our resources and creating others, and it 
is from this point of view that we recommend it to our readers. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— > 

A Sister's Bye-Hours. By the Author of Studies for Stories. (Strahan 
and Co.) 1868.—The title of this book is not suggestive of its contents. 
Here are six simple stories with no connecting link save their simplicity, 
and strung together for the purpose, a reasonable purpose, we may admit, 
of forming a handy and saleable volume. That these tales are the work 
of bye-hours is, we think, highly improbable. The writer must have 
bestowed on them her best thoughts, her best time, her severest literary 
labour. Not one of these slight fictions has an exciting plot, or possesses 
a flavour likely to suit the taste of the novel-loving reader. And yot 
there is even in the thinnest and least important of them a skilful 
arrangement, a delicacy of touch, a subdued and tender feeling, which 
aro infinitely attractive. It is difficult to analyze the charm, or to say 
why it is that wo are forced to read the whole of these tales without 
using the reviewer's occasional privilege of skipping. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more homely than the plot of the first story, “Laura 
Richmond.” It deals with tho simplest materials that can be used by the 
story-teller, describing the every-day difficulties and incidents of very 
ordinary lives. In the case of Laura herself, however, the common 
round and the daily task are glorified by high aims, and the contrast 
between her conscientiousness and tho selfishness and indifference of 
her sisters forms the interest of the tale. ‘The Black Polyanthus” is a 
still more remarkable instance of tho curious felicity with which this 
writer makes use of what may be deemed common-place materials. 
The joalousies and unkind gradges of school-girls form the body of the 
tale. Yet there are, we imagine, few grown-up men and women who 
will not read the story with interest. On tho whole, we are inclined to 
think it the best in the book, unless wo make an exception in favour of 
the “ Clouded Intellect,” a pathetic tale of a poor idiot who has a few 
faint glimpses of intelligence. We said that A Sister's Bye-Hours con- 
sisted of six sixaple stories, but we omitted to mention that it contains a 
seventh, which must be otherwise characterized. ‘“ Muschachito Mio” 
is an extravagant, ridiculous tale, written, apparently, to illustrate the 
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kind of paralyzing horror felt by man and boast at the approach of 
aserpent. This horror, which is, we think, greatly oxaggerated, the writer 
turns to edifying account after the fashion familiar to us in the publica- 
tions of the Religious Tract Society. ‘“ When you think,” she says toa 
midshipman brother, “of the fear and hatred with which you regarded 
the serpent, you should consider that this enmity was implanted because 
our first parents were tempted to sin by Satan, under the form of a 
serpent, and that it is sin which we ought to fear and dread far more 
than the serpent, which can inflict no injury excepting to the body,” 
—andsoon. This sort of conventional sermonizing at the fag end of a 
story strikes us as exceedingly offensivo, and it is all the more repulsive 
in a volume which is pervaded by a healthy Christian tone, and is, with 
this exception, singularly devoid of what we are accustomed to regard as 
pious claptrap. It is long since we have met with a book more suitable 
for placing in the hands of girls, or more likely to be welcomed by them. 


Galatea: a Pastoral Romance. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Translated by Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, Esq. (Bell and Daldy.) 
—We must be content to take on trust Mr. Gyll’s assertion that this 
pastoral romance is worthy of the author of Don Quixote. Unfortunately, 
we cannot read Spanish, and we certainly cannot read this translation. 
When Mr. Gyll wishes to reproduce a Spanish poem, his manner is, as 
he would say, the “sequent :”— 


“If you wish that of my life 
The career finish not, 
Remove it not so ashamed, 
Or raise it where it hopes not. 
Let there be death in the fall.” 


For the prose style let the following suffice :—“ It camo to pass that both 
parents, being the principals of the locality in whom resided the govern- 
ment that envy, the mortal enemy of tranquillity, on some differences 
came to a quarrel, and even a mortal strife.” There is plenty more of 
the same where this came from, if any one wishes to verify our judg- 
ment. 

British Seaweeds. By S. O. Gray. (Reeve and Co.)—This manual 
of British seaweeds will prove a serviceable companion to the col- 
lector. Tho descriptions of the several species are succinct, and 
yet so characteristic as to render identification easy. The informa- 
tion given as to newly discovered species, remarkable varieties, and the 
habitats of the various planis described shows that the author has fol- 
lowed the progress made in this branch of systematic botany. Mr. 
Gray has evidently studied not only the typical specimens in some of 
the best herbaria of marine alga, but also the living plants themselves, 
and has produced a treatise which is not only handy and popular, but 
also scientific and exact. We, howover, cannot but take exception to 
several of the statements made by Mr. Gray in his introductory chapters. 
In another edition this part of the work should be submitted to careful 
revision, especially with reference to such assertions as that gelatine is 
obtainable from Chondrus crispus, and that the “chemical substance ” 
mannite is prepared from seaweeds. If Mr. Gray would take a little 
more pains with this part of his subject, his work would become more 
interesting, as well as more accurate. On the whole, we regard the pre- 
sent volume as a welcome and worthy addition to the series of books on 
British natural history started by the late Lovell Reeve, and to which he 
himself contributed an admirable work on our Land and Freshwater 
Mollusks. We ought to add that the present manual is convenient in 
size, moderate in price, and illustrated by several coloured figures firmly 
if rather sketchily drawn by the accomplished but almost too facile hand 
of Mr. Fitch. 


Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. By J. W. De 
Forest. (Harper: New York.)—Mr. De Forost is a zealous partizan, and 
speaks his mind very clearly, yet with as much fairness and as little 
offence to good taste as could be expected. He hates the Southerners, 
and shows his hatred ; we, who stand at a distance, should say that he 
does not make allowances enough for them personally, forgets, for 
instance, what he says himself, that no man (it would be better to say race 
of men) who had known the delight of living by the toil of others ever 
voluntarily gave it up; but he gives them credit for some good, and cer- 
tainly does not spare the evil and folly of his own people. He writes 
with uncommon vigour, often making vory shrewd remarks on matters 
social and political. Tho dialogue, tho soldiers’ talk especially, is easy 
and natural ; the seenes on battlefields, and in hospitals, both, we should 
say, known to him by experience, drawn with a most powerful realism 
of description. The most prominent character in the tale, one Colonel 
Carter, is presented with considerable skill. He is a sort of Dugald 
Dalgetty of the nineteenth century, a Virginian gentleman, with all 
Southern tastes and opinions; but loyal to the Union, not because he 
loves it or believes in it particularly, but because ho does believe in the 
regular army, and that was the army of the Union. The author seoms 
to think at the last that he has been too favourable to one who was so 
little of a patriot, and blackens him accordingly. But we like him 
better, after all, than the somewhat characterless hero whom we are told 
to admire. We can recommend the tale, which it would, we should say, 
be worth while to publish in England. 

Under the Palms. 2 vols. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) —Mr. Wingfield gives us in these volumes the impressions 
produced by several months’ travel in Africa and by a visit to Tunis. 
We do not find him to possess the powers of description which have 





been displayed by recent travellers over the same ground, by Mr. 
Tristram, for instance, and by Miss Edwards. But he can tell us what 
he has seen tolerably well, and he saw something, especially in the 
town life of the countries which he visited, which obvious reasons 
would prevent both of the travellers whom we have mentioned from 
visiting. We do not wish to be puritanical, but we doubt whether an 
Englishman should have patronized by his presence a dance which the 
French Government had forbidden on the ground of its excessive 
immorality. While we are on this subject, wo might suggest to Mr. 
Wingfield that he might find plenty of quotations wherewith to orna- 
ment his book without having recourse to the coarsest parts of Juvenal. 
But the speciality of the book is the business part of it. Mr. Wingfield 
speaks strongly of the benefits of French colonization (as distinguished 
from French rule, which he blames much), and piles up every epithet 
of abuse on the Arabs. It strikes us that some of his statistical caleu- 
lations are rather wild. Thirty-five millions of acres at fifteen bushels 
per acre would produce only half of 1,106,875,000, the total he gives ; 
and hoe ought to know that “ white crops” cannot be taken every year 
from the same ground. Nevertheless, this part of the book contains 
some very useful information, and the whole is fairly readable. 

Plato's Sophistes. Translated by R. W. Mackay. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Mr. Mackay makes his translation of the Sophistes, which is 
neither a very attractive nor a very easy dialogus, sufficiently readable, 
and also sufficiently faithful in representing the drift of Plato's argument. 
But the scholar who may expect to find in it a clear and complete 
rendering of the original will not find it at all satisfactory. Very pro- 
bably it was not Mr. Mackay’s object to furnish this, but it would have 
been well to say so. Ina long introduction, which shows considerable 
acquaintance with philosophical literature, be attacks Mr. Grote’s view 
of the Sophists, not with complete success, though we agree with much 
that he says. He is happier in dealing with Mr. Lowe's utterances on 
education, but then it is seldom that so clever a man as Mr. Lowe lays 
himself open to such easy refutation. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. 5 vols. By Henry Watts. (Longmans.) 
—This magnificent work, containing more than five thousand closely 
printed pages, is a complete digest of chemical science. And chemical 
science must be understood as including a vast amount of information 
on subjects where chemistry touches on matters of common life. Let 
the reader turn, for instance, to the attractive subject of gold. Ho finds 
a full account of the metal itself viewed under every aspect, of its mode 
of occurrence, its properties, its compounds, and its alloys—in fact, 
everything except how to make it. He will learn about the processes of 
gilding and the methods of assay. Finally, he will be warned against 
a variety of worthless wares which are called by the name. Mr. Watts, 
himself a man of the greatest sciontific erudition, has availed himself of 
the services of a number of eminent contributors. What these gentle- 
men have dono is so uniformly excellent that we regret that it has 
been thought expedient to retain any of the original articles of Dr. Ure's 
Dictionary, on which it was originally intended that this work should 
be founded. But this is after all but a trifling drawback, and we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Watts on the completion of this noble 
monument of industry, judgment, and knowledge. No record of 
chemical science at once se complete and so exact has ever before been 
composed. 

Elementary Mensuration. By Septimus Tebay, B.A. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a very compact and useful manual, very opportune at this time, 
when there is a strong feeling in favour of introducing the practical 
applications of geometry into the curriculum of education. We observe 
that Mr. Tebay gives his rules without any proofs, which he leaves, 
we suppose, to be supplied by the teacher. But teachers are only too apt 
to trust in rules, and to content themselves with giving formulas where 
they ought to give explanations. A few pages would supply all that is 
necessary, and make this a text-book which any teacher might be glad 
to use. 

Ten Chapters on Social Reform. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
(Stanford.)—Sir Edward Sullivan has hit many blots in our system, 
but he has not been the first to do so, and he does not suggest any 
possible remedies. The evils of our Poor Law, of our Church patronage, 
of our Vagrant Law, of the licence accorded to all classes, and of the uso 
drunkards and criminals make of it, aro by no means new even to 
casual observers. Had Sir Edward Sullivan suggested any method of 
working the present system, or of substituting a system that will work 
better, the force with which he dwells on existing evils might serve to 
convince people of the necessity of the change proposed. But what is 
proposed is either impossible, or open to as great objections as the old 
state of things. Before we can do away with the sale and purchase of 
livings, before we can have a general poor-rate for the whole country, 
before we can make our vagrants engage in profitable work, before we 
can rebuild all the houses of the poor, before we can close a great pro- 
portion of tho present public-houses, we must know something about 
that which we are to substitute, and we must ascertain whether it will 
be better on the whole. To this Sir Edward Sullivan has not given a 
thought, and tho result is that his ten chapters irritate instead of 
appeasing. 

My Mother, by Ann Taylor (Partridge), is a very prettily illus- 
trated edition ofa well known little poom. 
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Natural Theology. By Professor Pirie. (Blackwood.)—Our interest 
was keenly excited by learning from Professor Pirie’s preface that he 
considers “his main argument to be perfect demonstration,” “to be as 
certain as any proposition of geometry.” We thought to ourselves, if it 
only might be so! How wo should rejoice as Christians and critics! 
What honour ought not to be paid to the man who has discovered this 
“‘short way with atheists,” who has put a final conclusion to controver- 
sies almost as old as the world! The reader shall judge of the demon- 
strative argument for himself, that is, if we have hit upon the right one. 
It should, to avoid mistakes, have been printed in capitals. It may be 
thus syllogistically arranged :—Every primary desire has a correlative 
in which it can find satisfaction. The desire for happiness is a primary 
desire. Therefore there is a correlative in which the desire for happiness 
is satisfied. But the only such correlative is the existence of an all- 
powerful, all-wise, just, and good God. Therefore, there is such a God. 
We may hope, at least, that this reasoning may appear to others as con- 
clusive as it does to its author. If it does, no reward can bo too great 
for Professor Pirie. 

A Lost Name. By J. 8. Le Fanu. (Bentley.)—In this novel Mr. 
Le Fanu deals, as is his wont, with the horrible. He has shown himself 
more than once no mean artist in this kind of subject, a truly sensa- 
tional writer, not one who uses the vulgar artifice of heaping together 
startling incidents, but who is able to produce a genuine sensation of 
fear in his readers, the same sort of feeling which one has in an atmo- 
sphere heavy with storm. No man ever had a more subtle power of 
doing this than Nathaniel Hawthorne; it was done, as we remember, 
effectively, though by coarser means, in Mr. Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas. We 
cannot say so much for even a single scene in this story. All the 
ingredients of horror, murder, madness, intrigue, are present, and even 
the suggestion of the supernatural, the beautiful fiend who pays her 
deadly visits at stated intervals to the house of Raby, and whom we 
seem to recognize in Agnes Mervyn. Nor does the author spare to put on 
the very thickest and blackest colours, but he does it carelessly and 
without art. The good characters are, as usual, somewhat shadowy and 
unreal; Mr. Le Fanu neither feels much interest in them himself, nor 
expects his readers to do so, Of the bad, Sir Roke Wycherley is, per- 
haps, the most skilfully drawn; but he reminds us strongly of the 
wicked baronet who meets with a violent end in Guy Deverell, and we 
cannot say that Mr. Le Fanu’s copy of his own original is an improve- 
ment. Of the plot, it must in fairness bo said that the dénouement is a 
surprise; but it is a surprise effected by what looks like a change in the 
author's purpose; it explains nothing, and in fact is not nearly so 
probable or consistent with tho story as the end which every reader 
must have expected. Woe are inclined to think that Mr. Le Fanu 
invented it to show the most practised novel readers that they may 
sometimes be mistaken. 


The Law: What I have known, what I have seen, what I have heard. 
By Cyrus Jay. (Tinsley.)—Mr. Jay gives us in this volume his recol- 
lections, gathered from hearsay or personal knowledge, of various legal 
persons, high and low, from Lord Chancellors to attorneys’ clerks, and 
of various lay persons with whom they had to do. Very black sheep 
some of these seem to have been, and Mr. Jay relates his acquaintance 
with them with a very charming naiveté,—as, for instance, with an 
ingenious gentleman who forged his uncle’s name to some bills and had 
the misfortune to drop them in the Strand. This was a legal “ utter- 
ance,” and subjected the forger to the penalty of death, which in those 
days was always enforced. It was Mr. Jay’s painful duty to advise his 
client to leave the country; we suppose that it was also his duty to have 
a jolly dinner with him before he left and see the last of him. In the 
oddest possible contrast with these are a few very white sheep, with 
whom the author became acquainted through his father, the celebrated 
Independent minister of Bath, and who are introduced to us in the most 
edifying way in the midst of very strange company. As for the collec- 
tion of stories, we may say of it what Martial said of his book of epi- 
grams ; but of the few that are really good, we scem to have seen the 
best before. We doubt whether this, for instance, is quite new, but it is 
very good. A certain barrister was accused by his circuit of “ dis- 
gracing his profession” by taking silver for a fee. His answer was 
conclusive, “I took silver because I could not get gold, but I took every 
farthing the fellow had in the world, and I hope you don’t call that dis- 
gracing the profession.” On the whole, the book is amusing enough ; nor 
do we see in it any very serious fault, except a stupid personal attack 
upon two living judges. 

The Jesus of the Evangelists. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—If the matter contained in this volume were 
greatly condensed and thrown into a somewhat different shape, the book 
would take a respectable place in that class of apologetic literature with 
which we are familiar in the series of the Bampton Lectures. It is 
written with considerable vigour, but from the stand-point of the preacher 
rather than of the historical inquirer. We cannot but think Mr. Row’s 
method unscientific. He says, “The present work assumes nothing but 
two facts the truth of which it is impossible to deny, viz., the existence 
of the four Gospels, and that they contain a portraiture of our Lord. . . 
If we can prove that the portraiture cannot be an ideal or mythical 
creation, we have established its historical character. If it is historical, 
its origin must have been divine.” But is not this t invert the true 





method? How can it be shown that the portraiture of Christ cannot be 
ideal, except by showing that it is historical? If it be granted that the 
author has succeeded in proving the extreme improbability of the mythi- 
cal hypotheses which he combats, and we think he has fairly established 
so much as this, the question stands precisely where it did before these 
hypotheses were advanced. The fact is that the objections to the his- 
torical character must be dealt with, and these Mr. Row disclaims any 
intention of approaching. Again, as our author rests his proof of our 
Lord’s divinity upon the superhuman glories of His character, he might 
be fairly called upon to state the precise elevation at which moral excel- 
lence passes from the human into the divine. We sympathize so pro- 
foundly with Mr. Row’s object, that we feel the more bound to point ont 
what seems to us radical defects in his argument. 


Nineveh. By Edwin Atherstone. (Longmans.)—After an in- 
terval of forty years Mr. Atherstone republishes his poem of 
Nineveh. He has revised it, he tells us, with the utmost care; 
and it now represents, we are accordingly to suppose, what his 
genius can do. It seems cruel in the critic o dismiss in a few 
lines a work on which the labour of a life has been spent; but 
there is little for us to say which the author would be pleased to hear, 
and this is obviously not a case for advice. There are occasionally, 
especially in the battle scenes, some vigorous pieces of description, 
there are some sonorous, some melodious lines. Farther in praise we 
cannot go. We cannot call this work a poem in the true sense of the 
word ; we cannot even say that itis a good romance. The characters 
do not touch us with any human interest ; there is no real local colour- 
ing; whatever there is of imagery beyond the vaguest abstractions of 
splendour and terror is Hebrew rather than Assyrian. This is, doubt- 
less, the author’s misfortune. When he wrote Assyria was little but a 
name; but discoveries of the last twenty years have given us something 
of the same knowledge of its life that we have of that of ancient Hgypt. 
Whatever doubt there may be about the meaning of inscriptions, the 
spirit of the Assyrian policy and worship is expressed plainly enough, 
and a poem on Nineveh into which that is not incorporated is hope- 
lessly deficient. Nor can we help pointing out that Mr. Atherstone, though 
he writes in very fine language, does not seem really to know what the 
“grand style” is, or he would not have talked of the Queen “ veiling 
her jine shoulders,” or written thus of Sardanapalus’s cold bath,— 


“The crystal stream 
Received a heated drunkard, and gave back 
A man refreshed and cool.” 


Can we imagine revising a poem and leaving this ? 


The Adventures of Doctor Brady. 3 vols. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
(Tinsley.)—We suppose that Dr. Russell will not materially increase or 
diminish his reputation by this book. He does again what we knew 
before that he could do,—that is, describe admirably well, but he does 
not show that he can write a good novel. Nothing, for instance, could 
be more brilliant and vigorous than the sketch in the first volume of 
the revenue cruiser’s sail across tho Atlantic. A landsman who has 
seen “blue water”’ as often as Dr. Russell is able, often better able than 
a sailor, to give details without technicalities. In the Crimea, too, and 
in India, the writer is, of course, at home, and tells again something of 
the story which none have told so well as he, and which this generation 
at least will not soon weary of hearing. How graphic it is when ho 
describes a couple of shells as “two cotton-like balls which suddenly 
grew out of an ugly redoubt, and which came singing to-whoo! to- 
who! tootle! tootle-too! through the air!” But for the romantic part of 
the book we can say little. The plan seoms something of a mistake. 
the hero does not become Dr. Brady till late in the second volume, 
and when he does, we hear but very little about his experiences in the 
hospital, which, indeed, it would require professional skill to describe at 
all, and something much more rare than professional skill to describe 
without the horrors that art forbids. There is very little that can be 
called a plot. The hero meets with various adventures, courts danger 
with a rashness which is very provoking to the reader, but seems. 
happily provided with a reassuring thickness of skull. He loves, of 
course, and the reader must find out for himself whether he is made 
happy. This he willdo with great pleasure to himself. A book so well 
written as this can do very well without much of a plot. 


La Palingenesi. By Signor Mario Rapisardi. (Monnico : Florence. )— 
This is a remarkable book, coming from such a quarter as Sicily, and 
not from the head-quarters of Sicily, but from Catania. The author 
believes that the root of all tho evils of Italy and Europe is false reli- 
gion, the belief that things are first and of necessity which are really 
secondary and at times evil. Among such things he classes the Papacy. 
The Reformation of religion is, therefore, the first thing that he urges, 
and he speaks of Luther with a respect rare indeed among Italians, and 
which is a favourable sign of progress. The poem is divided into ten 
cantos—tTradition, the Coliseum, the Cross, Luther, Italy and Pio Nono, 
the Emperor Napoleon, are some of their titles—and we can heartily wish 
it success. It has, apart from its poetical merits, of which, indeed, a 
foreigner can scarcely judge, a breadth of view not common in Italy, if, 
indeed, anywhere. 

The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People. 3 vols. By Maria 
Sophia Schwartz. (Strahan.)—Madame Schwartz is, wo learn from 
the preface, the widow of a Stockholm Professor. A Swede by birth 
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a 
and describing Swedish life, she naturally comes into comparison with | 
her famous countrywoman, Fredrika Bremer. Her writing—we judge | 
from this, the only specimen that we have seen—is less attractive, has 
not the same tenderness and grace, and does not charm us with those ex- 
quisite little pictures of Scandinavian scenery and life which have made 
every reader of Miss Bremer long to pay a visit to the North. But she 
displays very considerable power; she draws her characters with a 
pold hand, grapples intrepidly with great social questions, and 
writes altogether as one profoundly stirred by the movement of | 
modern thought. Her main purpose in this tale is to protest against | 
tho exclusive pride of aristocracies, for which she evidently feels a | 
passionate hatred, a hatred hardly intelligible to Englishmen, who see 
nothing in their own social system that answers to the rigidly defined | 
eastes of foreign society. She sees hor ideal of life in the United States. Of | 
ourselves she says little, and that little we do not understand. Whatcan 
she mean by this? “ Like the rest of his countrymen [i.e., Englishmen] 
he would have sat and gazed ten years at a crumbling tower, if he had 
once seized the fixed idea that it was about to fall?” We cannot help 
saying that there is something strange and unhealthy in the moral 
atmosphere of her tale, a fault from which some of Miss Bremer’s writings 
are by no means free. It shocks one to find a father setting his 
daughter to watch a stepmother whom ho suspected of meditating 
infidelity. And objection may well be made to the incident of a deserted 


| Beaucierk (Lady Di), A Summer and Winter in Norway, post 8vo 


| Cicero's Philippic Orations, with Notes by J. R. King, 8vo . 
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Field (F.), The Mocking Bird, and other Poems, 12m ..,............. (Van Voorst) 50 
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wife setting herself in disguise to win from her husband the love which ae A ey ra § on a cr 8vo 7 : pinnined ( a 0 

“ . wa P . P . Melville (G. J.), * Bones and 1;” or, the Skeleton at Home...(Chapman & Hall) 0 

ho believes himself forbidden to give. With this drawback, which may | yy5,jcon (J. C.), Irish Grievances Shortly Stated, 8VO  ....cccsseece.e+s (Longman) 3 6 
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f uthoress or the nslator that we have the | Romanoff (H. C.), Sketches of the Greco-Russian Church, cr 8vo,,,(Rivington) 7 6 

way, the fault of the - shore et tra “ ave © Sickness, its Trials and Blessings, l2mo, Swi) ..............0ceecseeeeseeees (Rivington) 10 

following sentence, which seems, as we read it, to slander a very | Skeat (W. W.), A Maeso-Gothic Glossary, Grammar, &c., 4to ...(Asher) 9 0 

. “ey, Tni . : ill ig | Trapp, Commentary on the Old & New Testaments, 5 vols imp 8vo (Dickinson) 75 0 
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CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size. 


Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 





CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Now published, Vol. I., 6s, bound; or in separate Books, 1s the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. CraAmer’s CELEBRATED 


TvuTor For THE PIANOoFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scat e PAssaGEs, easy 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK.  Lirrie Fantasias, pro- 


gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers. Themes selected 
from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations In FAN- 


TASIA Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK.  Srvupies IN VARIOUS 


Keys, introductory to the following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. S£ELEcTIONS FROM THE 


SmmpLer Works or Haypy, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDELS- 
SOHN, supplementing the design of Book V. 


Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced stage for the 
Pianoforte. 


The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent 
and opportune, that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying 
with a master.”—Eraminer. 

“ Admirable for home teaching.”—Orchestra. 

“Tt appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part 
of pupils, and to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the 
majority of books of a like kind."—Jmperial Review. 


“Undeniably useful among young musicians —A(flas. 





CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 
VOICE. 





CRAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 
the Rupiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the 
Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


Vy a4 4 . ya wy ‘Te 

SECOND BOOK, containing Exenctses, 
Soirecar, &e., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the Works of 
Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Pacer, and Pelegrini. 


THIRD BOOK, containing EXErcIsEs, 
So.recar, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia, 
Part Songs, &c., &e. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS 
follow in progressive order, and contain Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most celebrated 
Singing Masters. 


“We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course 
of lessons just published by Cramer and Co. These books contain most excellent 
exercises,” — Weekly Revierw, 

“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is certain that a 
very considerable amount of knowledge has been brought to bear on them.”— 
Musical Standard, 


“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions.”"—Zraminer 


“Well edited, and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling!"—Brighton 
Guardian, 





London: CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, W. 


and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








SEWING 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

_ These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from be i 
a 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, — 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch, 
Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON, W. 





men. 


MACHINES.| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none cap 


ge , 
4 4s, E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
: man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 
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LFRACOMBE 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. : 


sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d'hite 
daily. Address, Mr, Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL 


Dublin Prize Medal. 
and very wholesome. 


cipal towns in England; 


pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


HOTEL—|] 

200 iecaaein, | Ty who desire to increase their incomes are 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace invited to undertake Agencies for an old-esiablished 
Board, if de- | 


WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 





LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 











Sherries—Good dinner wines ...... +++-248, 308 
_ Fine wines, pale or golde 36s, 42s 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ......... 488 


Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine. 
Ports—Crusted 
— newly bottled ......... 
Clarets—Pure sound wines.. s, 30s 
— Fine, with bouquet .,........ 66s, 75s, 90s 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
- First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 36s, 39s, 
Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


38s, 448, 568 
— 30s, 36s, 423 
33. 248, 





OURVOISIER’S COGNAC, the only 
) BRANDY supplied to H.I.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 

is allowed to be the finest imported, Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 668, 728, 84s, respectively. V O, 84s; and V VO, 
120s per dozen bottles, 

Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 

F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine aud Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 

An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 





We ae ee he Finest Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 





JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 

‘ Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T, MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 








CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark.—London, 
Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


DURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—TW0 GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 4lb., 4s; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 





INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


ENTLEMEN of any PROFESSION 


SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Liberal 
commissions allowed. 

Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
occupation, and whether a private or advertised agency 
be desired. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
f This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 




















i URIATE of AMMONIA 
E L S:—In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by ng the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867). 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 











{ 





ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.,........00008 1s 8d per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .. ww. Is 6d 







” 


Petro-Stearine Candles .., Is2d_ ,, 
Stearine Candles ............ — us CE ws 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ 10jd_s,, 


Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 






cn ee 
T, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


abate MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

yae CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 
OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 ds. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 








12 WIGMORE STREE 








e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 

OXFORD STREET. 

| * ama PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


BALL ROOM, 


pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 


‘tye for the 


stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 


parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
i The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
This cooling medicine has the happiest effect 
when the blood is overheated and a tendency to in- 
flammatory action is set up in the system. One pill 
taken shortly before dinner does away with the indi- 
gestion, fullness, and flatulency, indications of a weak 
stomach or disordered liver. A few pills taken at bed- 
time act as alteratives and aperients; they not ouly re- 
lieve the bowels, but they regulate every organ con- 
nected with them, overcome all acrid humours, and 
encourage a free supply of all the secretions essential 
to our well-being. Holloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse 
and perfectly regulate the circulation, and beget a feel- 
ing of comfort in hot climates and high temperatures 








— 
For GENTLEMEN—FASHIONS for the P’ 
SEASON, aaaue 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London - 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street’ 
Liverpool. ’ 
SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d” 
42s, 52s 6d, and 63s each, 
FROCK and MORNING 
COATS of Twilled Imperi 
Melton Cloths. porous 
TROUSERS of Chevio 
Buenos Ayres, Australian, a 
German Wools, 16s, 21s, 25s, 
28s, 32s, and 35s per pair, 
SPECIALITIES—In WAISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &e. 
Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


—— 

HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 

CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, ang 

other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 

for these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SPECIALITIES—In 


SPECIALITIES—In 





5S. 








$$ 
O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English _ Foreign, suitable for 
resents, 








Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
i.e and BRASS BEDSTEADS, — 


_ HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 

IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 

inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 

Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 

orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufactory— 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrens Cover roa, W. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOMFURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 42 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 














Late TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,133. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 202, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 53 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000. 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 100. 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE *Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 55; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
Established 1841. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 








sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


which is most desirable for preservation of health, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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—— 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of 
5RCESTER. Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, 3.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


oxford. 


Sons of gentlemen are educated at a moderate cost, 


ails are prepared for Oxford or Cambridge, and 
a ee nt Civil Service examinations. There is 
10 odern Department distinct from the Classical. 
* scholarships of considerable value are attached to 
phe College. 
pils are boarded with the Assistant-Masters, 
gabject to the approval of the Head Master. 
Fullinformation on application to HENRY ALDRICH, 


Esq. the Secretary. 
LASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.—Value 


£30, for Three Years. On Wednesday, July 29th, 
there will be an Examination at Malvern College for 
the above. For particulars apply to the Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 

On Wednesday, July 29th, there will be an 
Examination for a Classical Scholarship, value £30, 
for Three Years; and for an Exhibition, value £30, 
Also for a Modern Department Exhibition, value £20, 
with Papers in English Grammar and Composition, 
iterature and General Knowledge. Candidates must 
be under 15 years on July 29. For particulars apply to 
the Head Master 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—A MASTER 
\ will be required after the Summer Holidays,, 
September 12, to undertake the Modern Department 
and open @ New Boarding House. He must have a 
jmowledge of English Literature as well as Classics 
and Mathematics, None but married men who have 
taken University honours need apply.—Applications to 
be made and testimonials sent in at once to the Head 








— COLLEGE INSTITUTION 





FOR LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 

Half-Term, June 11, till end of July. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance, 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 
For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


HELTENHAM COLLECE. — The 
Office of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT next 
Michaelmas. The Council request Clergymen, being 
Graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge, who may be 
desirous of becoming Candidates, immediately to send 
their names to the Rev. Prebendary WILKINSON, 
Broughton Gifford, Melksham, 








EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH. 


RS. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of YOUNG LADIES, whom she educates 
as members of a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 
Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath ; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., 
Clifton Down, Bristol. 





AM IMPROVEMENT.—A Meeting 
of Members of the University of Cambridge, and 
of others interested in rowing, will be held on SATUR- 
DAY Afternoon, the 27th inst., at a quarter before 4 
O'clock, in the Small Hall, St. James's Hall (Regent 
Street entrance), to consider measures for improving 
the river Cam. 
The Right Honourable LORD JUSTICE SELWYN 
has kindly consented to preside. 
E. MACNAUGHTEN, ) Provisional Honorary 
W. R. GRIFFITHS, 5 Secretaries. 
HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
——, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
ve, 


It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 
It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 
CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr. McCuLLocn, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, 

Sir—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
With the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
t mine—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 
I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
Stamps extra. 
All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
Monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 
Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 








| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON-—-H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3. year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totowh members, Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August). 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





{IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
£1,500,000 ; 





1851. Paid-up reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle strect, London, 1868. 


I | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


capital, 





| Somnler = LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Iustituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


nn: of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in Soutlf Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


rMUWE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MIDSUMMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 


come void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED 
Dury of 1s 6d per cent. 
For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


WEST at NIGHT may be secured by 

taking two or three of PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
They remove every uncomfortable sensation, and never 
fail to produce sound and refreshing sleep. 














A NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SIIORT PRACTICAL HEBREW 
L GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, containing 
the Hebrew Text of Genesis i.-vii. and Psalms i,-vi. 
Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, London, 

“This grammar is intended as a compendious 
manual, sufficiently elementary for beginners, and at 
the same time not too elementary for the more ad- 
vanced student. It presents in a concise and intelligible 
form the principal facts of the language, and is 
intended to aid the student, with or without other 
assistance, to read the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
in the original language with intelligence and precision.” 
—Author's Preface. ‘ 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. READE. 

In crown S8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s. 
_—. : and other Poems. By 
1 Joun Epmcunp READE. 

EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly. 
London. 





MHuUE AUTHOR of “AUNT 
MARGARET'S TROUBLE” will commence a 
NEW TALE in the JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 
HE AUTHOR of “ MABEL’S PRO- 
_ GRESS” will commence a NEW TALE in the 
JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: VirtvE and Co. 


HE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD 
_ will be the NEW TALE by the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” &c., com- 
mencing in the JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: VirtTvE and Co. 





On June 27th, price 1s, the JULY NUMBER of 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “Johw 


and I,” &e. 

Chap. 12. Kitty's Christmas. 
» 13. Kitty's Christmas. 
» 14. Kitty in Perplexity. 

15. The Departure from Shelley. 

» 16. In Paris. 

» 17. How the Compact was kept. 

18. Surprise upon Surprise. 

» 19. Confession and Absolution. 

BRITTANY and the BRETONS. By the Author of 
“A Walking Tour round Ireland.” 

MY GRANDFATHER'S CODICIL. 

AFTER the GEOGRAPHICAL. 

FALLEN SHADOWS. A Poem. 

MEG HARTLEY'S CURE. By Florence Marryat. 

A TRIP to SARK. 

The CONJUROR’S CALL. By the Author of 
*“ £500 Reward.” 

MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD WIG. By 
Alfred Crowquill. 

WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER ? 
HEBE, 


(Continued.) 


— 


FS © Snape 


—— 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
I No. 105, for July. 





CONTENTS. 

1. Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHA M’S “ ABYSSINIA.” 

2. Mr. H. WREFORD'S “CARDINAL d’ ANDREA.” 

3. Mr. HULLAH'’S “The NIVERNAIS.” 

4. Mr. HELP’S “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 

5. Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “ A DEAD LETTER.” 

6. Mr. BALFOUR STEWART and Mr. NORMAN 
LOCKYER'S “The SUN, a TYPE of the 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” 

7. Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN'S CHRIS- 

TIANIA to MOLDE.” 

. Miss YONGE’S “CHAPLET of PEARLS. (Con- 

tinued.) 

. “The SPANISH GIPSY.” 

“Toa SEA SHELL.” 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


“From 


a 


~ 
rr) 





HE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE Penny. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to /unch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are su plied, 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN, every Saturday, price One Penny. 


fHHE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 

See the Article on Linen Manufactures in the 
WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, June 20th.— 
London Office, 84 Fleet street. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person ; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 pm. 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURER.— 
A Everything Floating in the Air—Spiritual Mani- 
festations of a Home-ly Nature—Professor Pepper on 
Faraday's Optical Experiments — George Buckland's 
Musical Entertai t, “ The Marquis of Carabas "— 


The Abyssinian Expedition—The Autom: 

















atic 
Player—The Shadow Blondin.—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC. 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 
“THE MATL:” 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, will, on and after the 30th of June, be Publisheg 


twice a week, under the title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, ina cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies, 


Subscribers can obtain * THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing House Square, London, 


*,* Advertisers will find it an invaluable medium of communication with their customers in every part of the world. 





—— 





A POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 





BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE, The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 
9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and 
Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 


is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
lis; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and Marble Chimney-Pieces, 








Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-Hang- 


Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, Clocks and Candelabra, ings, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- 
Dishes, Tea Trays, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, niture, 


Stoves and Fenders, Urns and Kettles, Turnery Goods, &c., 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 
Nowman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 











OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 1ls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


First Size, £5 5s; 








A. ALLEN’S 


OWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 2is per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 


ie ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, 

the Author of “ Pure Dentistry, and What it 
Does for us;” * Painless Tooth Extraction, or Anesthesia 
Locally Applied;” * Dental Surgery, a Practical Treatise,” 
&c., &c., may be consulted daily as hitherto from 10 to 
4 o'clock, at his only residence, 8 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. (A few doors from Bond street.) 


‘AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 











——<$<$<$<—=, 


POPULAR MANUALS 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


This day is published. 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, Secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, Crown 8vo. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, with Seven Coloured Weather 
Charts, and other Lilustrations. Price 8s 6d, 


2 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology andj 
Paleontology. By Davip Pace, LL.D., F.RSE, 


F.G.S. Second Edition, containing several New 
Chapters. Price 6s, 
3 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


GEOLOGY. By Davip Pace, LL.D. With Ep- 
gravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Seventh 
Edition, 2s. 


4 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL 
By Davip PaGe, LL.D. With Engravings and 
Glossary of Scientifle Terms, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


5 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEO0- 
GRAPHY. With Engravings. 5s. 
“A thoroughly good _ text-book of 
geography.”"—Saturday Review, 


physical 


6 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS and GEOLOGY. By Davin Page, LLD. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 7s 6d. 


‘ 

SEA-SIDE STUDIES at ILFRA- 
COMBE, TENBY, the SCILLY ISLES, and 
JERSEY. By Georce H. Lewes, Author of “A 
Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 2nd 
Edition. Crown svo, with Illustrations, and a 
Glossary of Technical Terms, 6s 6d. 


8 
The PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. 
By Georce H. Lewes, Author of “Sea-Side 
Studies,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Engray- 
ings. 2 vols, 12s, 
9 
The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
By Professor J. F. W. Jounston, A New Edition. 
Edited by G. H. Lewes, Author of “Sea-Side 
Studies,” &e. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Copious Index. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 11s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HURSTAN MEVERELL; oo, the 
Forest of the Peak. By Henry Kirke, MA, 


B.C.L 
London: BEMROSE and SONS, 21 Paternoster row; 
and Derby. 





Medium 18mo, cloth, 5s; roan, 5s 6d. 
ROOKES’S (R.) GENERAL 
GAZETTEER ; or, Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary, containing Descriptions of every Countryia 
the known world, the Cities, Towns, People, Produe- 
tions, Events, &c., with numerous Maps, A new edition, 
carefully revised and corrected to the latest date, by 
by J. A. Smith, Esq., Author of “A Treatise on the 
Structure of Matter,” &c., &c. 
London: WILLIAM TxGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, EC. 





rFVHE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES,—Those 

who desire to understand the feelings and wants 
of the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, and to see the news of 
the weck in relation to them, should read the “ BEE- 
HIVE NEWSPAPER,” price 2d. Conducted by 
George Potter, and published every Saturday at 1) 
Bolt Court, Fleet street. 
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EW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE 
HUGUENOT FAMILY in 
th ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON 
EDUCATION. 
By THOMAS MARKBY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HYMNS OF DENMARK 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH. 
By GILBERT TAIT. 
Cloth extra, smal] 8vo, 


THE DISCIPLE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE 


REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Edward V’hymper. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vyo, 3s 6d. 


STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
THE NEW NC NOVELS. 
Robert Falconer. | George 


MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ oy Forbes,” Be 
8 vols. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 


“A healthy work. The story is very cleverly 
managed, and naturally worked out. The characters 
are quite in keeping with the story, Pleasant and easy 
in speech and movement, they are the people of every- 
day life put gracefully on the stage.”"—Athen:ewn, 


From Olympus to Hades. 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Fair Women.” 


“A novel of no ordinary ability. Its moral is excel- 
lent."—John Bull. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


SAINTS & SINNERS ; 


OR, IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT. 
By Dr. Doran. 
* By far Dr. Doran's best work.”"—Athenrum. 
“An infinitely interesting and instructive work."— 
Observer’. 
“Full of entertainment and information.”—Sun. 
Hurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


AROUND THE KREMLIN ; 


OR, PICTURES OF LIFE IN MOSCOW. 


By G. T. LOWTH, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THE PRICE OF 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


A HIGH-CLASS LIBERAL PAPER, 
Is NOW 


ONE PENNY. 


OFFICES: 21 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


By 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This day, with a new Introduction, with Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON AND 
OF HIS SON ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


COMPRISING ALSO A HISTORY OF THE INVENTION AND INTRODUCTION OF THE RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE, 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged. Forming also the Third Volume of * Lives of Engincers.” 


By the same Author, 


SECOND EDITION—The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND & IRELAND. 


8vo0, 16s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready Second Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


“In this edition I have ine orporated the numerous | E aglish history and art, can be brought to the correct- 
corrections which, according to the invitation held out | ness which the subject requires, Som interesting 
in the Preface, have been suggested by critics, or kindly | additions have thus been supplis ad, which I hope at 
sent tome from various quarters, and for which I beg | some future time to republish ia a separate form, for 
to return my sincere thanks. It is only by such infor- | the benefit of the parchasers of the First Edition.”— 
mation that a work, touching on so many points of | Preface to Second Edition, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 





This day, with Illustrations by the Author, small 8vo. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN NORWAY. 


By LADY DI BEAUCLERK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


TRAVELS IN ITALY, SPAIN, GREECE, ALGERIA, WEST INDIES, MADEIRA, SOUTH AMERICA, &c. 
By the Late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 
Right Hon. Lady Herrert of Lea. 1 vo 3 vols. 
J. Sheridan 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. In 2 vols.|A LOST NAME. B be 
vols, 





post 8vo. Le Fanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN:|WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols, Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Just published, in royal 8vo, price 10s 6d, with 19 Plates. 
ON THE 


VENTILATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, 
AND THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun., Author of “Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
“The treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly sensible and practical." —Jmperial Review, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


** COUSIN w STELLA. w 


NEW N IOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs, C. JENKIN, 
“ Who Breaks—Pays,” 





TWwo 


Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


10 vols. royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £4 10s. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—37th Year. 


The PROPRIETORS have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the AUTHOR of 
“MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD,” entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 





The HERMITS. By Professor Krinestzy. Illustrated. 
Being Vol, IL. of “The SUNDAY LIBRARY.” Crown 8vo, 4s; gilt edges, 
4s 6d. [This day. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY. Vol. III. Seekers after 


God; the Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, By the Rey. F. W. 


FarrAk, M.A. To be completed in three Monthly Parts, 1s each. 
(Part I. in July. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the Rev. 


T. W. Fow ge, Rev. J. Lu. DAvigs, Rev. W. BERKLEY, Rev, W. L. CLAY, Rev. 
E, A, ABBOTT, JOHN WESTLAKE, MLA., and J. R. SEELEY. Edited by the Rev. 
W. L. CLAY, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire, 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, M.A., 


Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton. By JOsIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Author 
of “The Life of Daniel Wilson,” &c. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo 


to Edward II By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra feap. Svo, 
a ; (This day. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, Extra fcap. 8vo, 53 6d. [This day. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. A Treatise, Critical and 
Practical. By P.G. HAMERTON. With original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 31s 6d. [This day. 

MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With 


English Notes by J. R. Kine, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
(This day. 


Edited by P. E. 


[This day. 


ST. CYRIL on the PROPHETS. 
Pusky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 





Now ready, the Fourteenth Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s, 


POE M 5S. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, price 5s. 


A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. 


*‘In the poem which gives a title tothe | ‘The intensity of the effect produced 
present volume Miss Ingelow has evinced | by this ape is - — its aie 

ualities not more genuine, perhaps, than | When the wife of Noah speaks to him, 
yee which she Am bape to Teleee, | the Master Builder resting in an interval 
but certainly of a higher kind...... Of the of his double toil, the building of the 
shorter poems in this collection, the | mystic Ark, and the preaching to the 
series entitled ‘ Night Watches’ will pro-| world, sunk in sin and soon to be 
hbably leave the yam iugeendion.. whelmed in the waters, the present world 
Miss Ingelow now exhibits in her work, | vanishes, and the wide spaces, the orient 
as a rule, that decided individuality | skies, the long, calm, sunny lapses of the 
which was before apparent in her best | ancient earth open before the mind's eye. 
efforts; and she still combines with her | ineoinen . The poem abounds in sy 
gifts of imagination and pathos a sweet- | apart from its action, in pictures full of 
ness of moral influence all the more to | colour, of repose, of apn eae 
be prized because it seldom takes the | the mind rest from the present and com- 
shape of direct bounty.”—Athenzum. mune with the ages, in pictures of home, 
7 and love, and the sweet, dutiful, simple 
“We are unreservedly glad of the|.)..; : See Viner estan” 

: > 4 | solicitude of women.”"— Morning Post. 
fnirly earned success of a poctess whose | * citude of wom i lia 
capacities for eminence we long ago} “,..,.....60 These passages show Miss 
recognized.”—Saturday Review. Ingelow's power of graphic description ; 

“This second volume adds to all the | Put. in the main, she has chosen to rely 
claims of the first a more decisive and | = the inherent see of y" — 
assured touch, a fuller maturity, a greater a ~ : agp is ee a 

1 ” ¢ af - oOelic eS. ANd In 80 C f =] 
—- ge «= eS pene. ioe iven striking proof, not only of her 
It is poetry which stands quite by itself et gy meas gps da: Hee 
in our time for its union of solid value oe . eo talb nos al isi oe to 
= — charm,” — Boston Evening sate omg es agg gage 

ranscript, apathy Pigg ose 

‘ ‘ : deceived by ornament.”—.Vew York Round 
“The forward place which Miss 


Table, 

Ingelow has already won among our 

writers of verse is fully sustained by her “Most of the shorter pieces in Miss 
in her present volume. If she does not | Ingelow’s volume are admirable. We 
display any new powers in it, she| rejoice to observe that the religious 
subjects to a severe test those which she | feeling which pervades them is intense 
had before proved herself to possess.”— | and sincere."—Zvangelical Christendom, 
Guardian, 












London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
REE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT HARMONY. By 
HENRY TRAVIS, M.D., Author of “ Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





In feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


HYME and REASON: Poems, Didactic, Meditative, 
Al Figurative, Descriptive, Historical, and Domestic; with Odes, Ballads, 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, and Humorous Pieces, By 8S. STOCKTON HORNOR. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Paris: GALIGNANI, 





Now ready, price 2s 6d, 
} HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith's “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By JAMES L. DENMAN, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NCIENT EARTHENWARE STOVE. — MIDDLES- 
BOROUGH HALL.—The BUILDER of this Week. 44, or by post 5d, con- 

tains :—Fine View of an Ancient Earthenware Stove in Germany, with details— 
Interior View of Exchange Hall, Middlesborough—Words of Counsel to the Pales- 
tine Explorers—Foreign Artists in England, and their Influence—Boats to Raise 
Ships—Something about Suza—Life Risks in Edinburgh: and other Papers, with 
all the News, Constructional, Sanitary, and Artistic.—1 York street, Covent Garden, 





The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE ready this day, 
This day is published, No. XIL, for JULY, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly 


Conducted by EDMUND YATES. Price One Shilling. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, the Specig 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. 
NOTICE.—This day is published. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Famil: 


Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Fir 
GERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 36s. > 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘« Alto. 
gether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. In 1 vol. 8yo, illustrated. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries 
NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE” 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Reprinted from 


All the Year Round. In 3 vols. (Un July, 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “Trevlyn Hold,” &. 3 vols. [Vow ready, 


Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Ya 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready, 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance, 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &. 3 vols, 
(Ready this day, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. H. RUSSELL. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. 8. 
Russku, LL.D., of the Zimes. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols, [This day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS, 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 
(rs. PENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 
“Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. [This day, 
The LOST LINK. A Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of 
* A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 
PULLEYNE, 3 vols, 


WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “Charlotte Burney,” “ Hester Kirton,” &c. 3 vols, [Just ready, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published. 
Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA & COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


SELECT EXAMPLES OF COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 

RECENTLY ERECTED, WITH A FULL DESCRIPTIVE NOTICE 

OF EACH BUILDING. 

Thirty Villas and Cottages, tie Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case 4 
statement of the actual cost is given. 
London: BLACKI£ and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 2 large Volumes, including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 1és. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
With a Supploment, bringing the information down to the latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 

“So far as we have been able to judge of the accuracy of the Supplement, it 
deserves hearty commendation, and is in every respect worthy of the great standard 
work to which it is attached.” —Odserver. 

“This excellent book of reference...... All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Athenzum. 

*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 vol., cloth, 163 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK, written for the ARUNDEL SOCIETY by A. H. LAYARD, MP 
Now ready, with Six Illustrations, 


THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL, FLORENCE; 


And a Notice of the Lives and Works of Masolino, Masaccia, and Filippino Lippi. 
By A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 
Price to Members, 4s 6d; to Strangers, 6s. 
This Work also forms part of the : — Annual Publications of the Society 
or 1868. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 24 Old Bond street, London. 





Crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth, 
LATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True and False 
Teaching. Translated, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Author of “The Pro 
gress of the Intellect,” “ The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
HE JESUS cf the EVANGELISTS: His Historical 
Character Vindicated; or an Examination of the Internal Evidence for Our 
Lord’s Divine Mission with reference to Modern Controversy. By the Rev. C. A. 
Row, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Author of “The Nature and Extent of 
Divine Inspiration,” &c. 
“ An honest and industrious work, and although moving occasionally in the same 
plane as Mr. Liddon, our author justly vindicates his claim to be received as an 
independent thinker.”"—Church Review. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTE, London and Edinburgh 





and all Newsmen. 
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ont Frederick Warne and Co.’s New Publications. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW ISSUE, 


Under the distinctive Title of the 


amily “CHANDOS CLASSICS.” 


CY Firz. 

‘ Alto. It is our intention to issue, in a style of production unexampled in Curap LITERATURE, some of 
Tat Best Noy-Coryricur Works 1n THe Eneuisn Lanauace, and at a price compared to which 

raries, nothing yet published can be considered equal. 


re The “ CHANDOS CLASSICS” will commence with a well Edited Edition of 


_ THE WORKS OF 
“| WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


4 
— 768 pp., large crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. 
Price One Shilling, or bound in cloth, Eighteenpence. 








Special 













































‘ANCe, 
+ day, SPECIMEN OF TYPE AND THICKNESS. 
' 
v. BR ~ . ~ — } # — 
- Scene 7. MERCHANT OF VENICE, 129 ss £ 
$ — = 
day. fed bark puts from her native bay. This casket threatens: men that hazard all, ° > 8s 
lembracéd by the strumpet wind! Do it in hope of fair advantages: M0 BR) 
yal doth she return, A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross; S > oa 
Omas er'd ribs and r: aged sails, I'll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. o> ‘= we 
ecu an ggar'd by the strumpet wind ! What says the silver, with her virgin hue t & pa © = 
eady. re comes Lorenzo:—more of this here-|** //”ho chooseth me shail get as much as he deserves.” Ss me 8 
after. - much as he deserves !—Pause there, Morocco, ‘= a) = 
or of Enter Lorenzo. And weigh thy value with an even hand: ~ — } 
; day. Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long If thou be'st rated by thy estimation, Ss o oat 
‘ abode Thou dost deserve enough ; and ae enough A, <S) 'sS 
or of 1irs, have made you wait : May not extend so far as to the la Pp > 
please to play the thieves for wives, And yet to be afeard of my deoarein M4 > ~J = 
day, for vo then. —Approa uch; ; Were but a weak disabling of myself. en) * ~) Ss 
ther J Ho! who's within? As much as I deserve !—Wh hy, that's the lady: 3 S a 
ward , in boy's clothes. I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, ‘> > = 
I me, for more certainty, | In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; ie) gg S = 
hat I do know your tongue. But more than these, in love I do deserve. s » Ss 
‘ and thy love What if I stray'd no farther, but chose here ?— ~ "> = 
101d, ertain ; anc a my love, indeed ; Let's see once more this saying grav'd in gold: © S a 
paddy. much? And now who knows “Who _ = me shall gain what many men on dS 
6 zo, whether I am yours? {thou art. - s s <= 
and thy thoughts are witness that|Why, th: at's the lady; all the world desires her ; => © 
tch this casket ; it is worth the pains. | From the four corners of the earth they come, QL = ~ = 
ight, you do not look on me, To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint ; _ = $ 
— pokey of my exchange : The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds — 3 Pa 
i, and lovers cannot see Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now 2 © 4 
s that themselves commit : For princes to come view fair Portia: = > 
id, Cupid himself would blush The wat'ry kingdom, whose ambitious head © 3 2 
+ transformed to a boy. Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar <= < & 
nd, for you must be my torch-bearer. To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come, J N © x 
) ust I-hold a candle to my shames ? As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. ‘is Ss 
ves, good sooth, are too too light. One of these three contains her heavenly picture. > S 2 — 
. ice of discovery, love; Is't like, that lead contains her? "Twere damnation R0 S = 
- oul To think so base a thought: it were too gross dX NN *S 
3S Lo So are you, sweet, o rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. b —-— © *s 
Fy ca in the lovely garnish of a boy. Or shall 1 think in silver she’s immurd, - = 
But come at or Being ten times undervalu’d to tried gold? Se 3 
For the ¢ doth play the run-away, O sinful thought! Never so rich a gem iS pa 
illus- ax lw for at Bassanio’s feast. Was set in worse than gold. They have in England © oS 
=r I wi fil m: ike fast the doors, and gild myself A coin, that bears the gure of an angel > S 
ctive Wi ng ‘som ne more ducats, and be with you straight. Stamp'd in gold ; but that's insculp'd upon; le *~ = 
ase & Exit above. | But here an angel i a golden — Sy b~ > 
Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. Lies all within.—Deliver me the -> 
L mr. Beshrew me but I love her heartily ; Here do I choose, and thrive I as ? eanas bag S 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her; Por. There, take it, prince ; and if my form lie there, RY = 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true; Then I am yours. (He opens the golden casket. ‘~— 
An i true she is, as she hath prov'd herself ; Mor. O hell! what have we here? aw} 
LS 


A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll! I'll read the writing. 
[Reads.] “ All that glisters ts not gold,— 
What, art thou come?—On, gentlemen; away! Often have you heard that told: 
Our masking mates by this time for us stay. Many a man his life hath sold, 
A [Exit with Jessica and Sal arino. But my outside to beho, 
L, Enter Antonio. Gilded tombs do worms infold. . 
Ant, Who's there? Had you been as wise as bold, 
yr Antonio? Young tn limbs, in judgment old, 


i lis, id therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true 
Sh: ull she be P jaceéd in my constant soul. 
Enter Jessica below. 







Gra. Signic 
me. Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the rest? Your answer had not been inscrolla: 
i »clock ; our friends ali stay for you. Fare you well; your suit is cold.” 


Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

3assanio prese! will go aboarc Then, farewell, heat : and welcome, frost = 
I have sent twenty on to seck for ‘you Portia, adieu. 1 have tiev'd a heart 

I desire no more delight, To take a tedious leav fi 





be wind is come about; 





ticularly cautioned against confound: 


“ The Chandos” are squee 


HUNDRED 


And Orders will be executed as far as possible in their order of receipt: 









A Sale in Eneuanp and America is expected of at least 











speare with any other “ Shilling Shakspeare,” the supe: 


t, it Gra. Lam glad on't: . 
ard Than to be under sail, and gone to-night. (z: xeunt, Exit with his train. Cornets. 
Por. A gentle riddance.—Draw the curtains: go.— 
SCENE VII.—Belmont. A Room in Portia’s Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. > 
1ed, Mansion. en we ent . — 
han Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the Prince SCENE I. enice. f Stredt, yy 
“of Morocco, and their trains. Enter Salarino and Salanio. » 
163 Por. Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover Salar. Why man, I saw Bassanio under sail : 8 
The several cas og ate to this noble prince.— With him is Gratiano gone along ; Ss - 
Now make che And in their ship, I'm sure, Lorenzo is not. — 
_ e first, 2 gol old, who this inscription bears,—| Sa/an. The villain Jew with outcries rais’d the duke; -° pane 
ih me shall gain what many men|Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. = 8 
LP : Salar. Ue came too late, the ship was under sail; 3 = 
ver, which this promise carries,— Sut there the duke was given to understand, a, ~~ 
re shall get as much as he deserves; | That in a gondola were seen together R 
1, with w; arning all as blunt,— ‘| Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica, 2 
ce must give and hazard all he Besides, Antonio certified the duke, 2 = 
° ey were not with Bassanio in his ship. S&S ~ _ 
pi. w if I do choose the right? Salan. I never heard a passion so confus'd, 
of them contains my picture, prince: | So strange, outrageous, and so variable, ° 
at, then I am yours withal. the dog Jew did utter in the streets : ey S 
vl direct my judgment! Let me see; |“ My daughter !—O my ducats !—O my daughter! < z 
t inscriptions back again. | Fu led with a Christian !—O my Christian ducats l— = ~~ N 
ety s ie ac dle n casket ? [Aath.” | Ff: wstice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter 1 <J it~ S 
give and havard all he| A scaléd bag, two sealed bags of ducats N a 


For hess at? for lead? hazard for lead? | Of double ducats, stoln from me by my dans ighter t 
9 








NOTES.—Specimens can now be seen at any Bookseller's. The Delivery of the first 100,000 will be completed by the 














se LONGFELLOWS POETICAL WORKS.—“THE CHANDOS POETS’ EDITION.” 


ad Now ready, price 7s 6d, cloth, gilt edges ; or morocco, 15s. 

1 The Third Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works, with Large Illustrations, 

, and a Steel Portrait. Described br y the “ Saturday Review” as the « Standard Edition,” and by 
most of the leading critiques as the “ most tasteful of the many reprints of this popular poet.” 





K NOTICE. —On and after June 25, 1868, The St. James’s Magazine, edited by Mrs. 
. Riddell, will be exclusively Published and Issued by us. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and C0.—New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and C0. 
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ISSUE OF OBLIGATIONS FOR £250,000 _ 


BY THE 


Florence Land and Public 


(LIMITED). 





orks’ Company 


Capital, £500,000, Redeemable by Annual Drawings during Ten Years, bearing Interest at £6 per Cent., 


with a moiety of nett profits. 


To ejject this, Five paid-up Shares of £20 each will be issued with each 


Obligation of £100—so that one moiety of the Share Capital will be allotted to the Obligation Holders 
as a permanent Bonus upon their investment, in addition to their annual interest at £6 per cent. 





DIRECTORS. 


SIR JOHN TROTTER BETHUNE, BART. 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART. 
CHARLES NEVE CRESSWELL, ESQ. 


SIR JOHN SIMEON, BART., M.P. 
GRENVILLE GRANVILLE WELLS, ESQ. 
SIR HENRY E. FOX YOUNG, C.B. 


COMMITTEE OF BONDHOLDERS. 


CHARLES BUXTON, ESQ., M.P. 
HENRY MOOR, ESQ. 


. BANKERS 
MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, AND CO.—LONDON. | 
SOLICITORS.—MESSRS. DAVIES, 


THE HON. ASHLEY G. J. PONSONBY. 
CHARLES WILLIAM REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK.—FLORENCE. 
SON, CAMPBELL, AND REEVES. 


ARCHITECTS.—JOHN NORTON, ESQ.; SIGNOR ENRICO GUIDOTTI. 


SECRETARY .—J. F. CORKRAN, ESQ. 


OFFICES.—No. 110 CANNON STREET, CITY. 





This Company was formed for the enlargement and improvement of the City of 
Florence, under a Concession granted by the Municipality, on the 7th September, 
1865, and afterwards confirmed by the Provincial Council and Royal decree, and the 
title to the property is eutirely independent of political considerations. 

The rights and privileges of the Company were applied for prior to the recogni- 
tion, by all parties, of Florence as the Capital of Italy, by which their value has 
been greatly augmented; since that date the population has increased by one-half, 
and rents have advanced £600 per cent. 

The fact of the City being the railway centre of the kingdom had previously, for a 
long time, operated to press upon the means of residential accommodation. The 
Municipality, in order to meet the difficulties of the case, resolved to move the 
ancient walls and towers encircling the City, and on the site of the land thus gained 
to create a grand Boulevard, 

To the present Company they have granted the privilege of executing all tho 
public works connected with its construction. These works have been estimated to 
cost about £500,000, and are paid for monthly by the Municipality at a fixed price as 
they proceed, and they have been sub-let to first-class contractors at prices which 
will leave 12} per cent. profit to the Company, equal to about £62,500.* 

The section of the Boulevard already completed has been named the “ Boulevard 
Marguerite,” in honour of the Crown Princess, who inaugurated it on the 10th of 
May, and blocks of buildings have been already commenced on this portion of the 
Company's property. 

Further, the Municipality have granted to the Company all the land on the line of 
the new Boulevard available for building, which amounts to fifty acres, Of this 
land 124 acres, in the most eligible quarter of the City, are ceded to the Company as 
pp ty the remaining 37} acres are ceded for the little more than nominal price 
of £39,000. 

The Company have to construct blocks of buildings along the new Boulevard, 
according to their own plans, and at a settled tariff; the total cost of these buildings, 
according to the agreed scale, would be £928,209, but a sub-contract has been taken 
for such of them as the Company may find it necessary to erect by the most eminent 
and responsible contractors in the City at £870,209, a saving of £58,000, 

The rental, at the lowest estimate, will be £109,185 per annum; the Company, 
however, will realize the buildings as they are constructed, and assuming the income 
(derived from freehold property) capitalized at 6} per cent., or only at 16 years’ pur- 
chase, the amount obtained will be £1,744,000, 

On these estimates, prepared on the spot by the most eminent English surveyorsand 
estate valuers, the Company will realize the sum of £1,744,000, in return for an ex- 
penditure of £870,209; they will also realize £62,500 on the sub-letting of the con- 
tract as estimated for the Public Works, and in addition to this, the value of the 
12} acres of land conceded to them as a free gift is estimated for building purposes 
at £247,700. 

A total of profit is thus presented of cocee 


srosesesesssorecreesesseoree £1,183,991 
From which must be deducted to be paid for 37} acres of the land 


39,000 


Thus leaving o clear nett gain Of........0ccccccesesessovcessesssscessscsecee L1,144,991 

It will thus be seen that, after the necessary deductions for interest and charges, 
one moiety of the estimated profits arising from the Concession will be equal to 
twice the amount of the obligation debt. 

As the works of the Company are to be subdivided according to the official plan 
into twenty sections, and as the buildings in each section will be let or sold upon 
sc i the amount of capital required at any one time will be proportionably 
essened, 

The total amount to be raised by obligations is £250,000, the whole of which 
it is proposed shall be paid off by annual drawings during ten years, as the proper- 
ties are sold from time to time, which period is considered to be sufficient for the 
completion of the whole undertaking. 

The first drawing will take place on the Ist May, 1871, and subsequently on the 
same date in each succeeding year. 

The amount drawn will be paid on the 30th June following, when interest thereon 
will cease, 

The drawing on the Ist May, 1871, will be fOr ....ccscecesseseseeeeeee £10,000 





. ” 1872, - . 15,009 
” ” 1873, . 20,000 
” 2 1874, " . 25,000 
” ” 1875, . 35,000 
” ” 1876, ” seveee 40,000 
” ” 1877, a . 60,000 
” ” 1878, es . 55,000 
——— £250,000 


It will be observed that the Company, who have purchased the entire interests of 
the Concessionairea, and who have also hitherto provided £80,000 for the caution 
money, and expended other large sums in bringing the undertaking to its present 
position, will receive no profit or interest for their outlay until six per cent. have 
been paid to the Obligation holders, who will then participate pro raté in all profits 
as Sharcholders, 

‘ = Obligations will be issued in amounts of £100. Payments to be made as 
Ollows :— 

£25 per Cent. by way of deposit on application, and the balance by three 
instalments of £25 per Cent., each on the three usual quarter-days then next 
ensuing. 

The instalments may be paid in advance, and interest at six per cent. will be 
allowed thereon from the date of payment. 

It is considered certain that the capital to be now raised will effectually suffice to 
carry out the objects of the Concession. It has, therefore, been stipulated that no 


issue shall be made in excess of £250,000, without the express consent of a majority 
in value of the Bondholders, to be ascertained in the same manner as is prescribed 
by Articles of Association in respect of ordinary capital. 

The sum now to be raised will be expended on and represented by Lands held by 
the Company, and the buildings to be erected thereon, and by the caution money 
invested in Italian Rentes, all other payments and expenditure having been already 
discharged out of capital. 

Amongst other arrangements for the security of Subscribers for these Obliga- 
tions, it has been provided that a Committee of Bondholders, selected by themselves 
annually, shall be appointed to watch over the interests of the general body, and to 
co-operate with the Directors on all questions of importance. 

The first Committee has been selected from amongst the present Subscribers of 
largest amount, 

In presenting this scheme, the Company are aware of the distrust which every 
undertaking has now tu encounter; their claims to confidence, however, are based 
on the facts— 

Ist, That the Concession for the undertaking was obtained before Florence was 
recognized by all parties as the capital of the kingdom, and that it was then 
considered a valuable prize. 

2nd. That 50 acres of land in such a situation, on which so large an expenditure 
has been made in adapting it to its purpose by the Municipality of the City, 
must be immensely valuable, whether Florence continues to be the capital 
of Italy or not. 

Srd. That the estimates of the value of the property have been obtained from 
among the most eminent English Surveyors and Estate Valuers, a class of 
men to whose judgment all the large mortgage operations of the public 
companies and capitalists of Great Britain are referred. 

4th, That the Company cannot derive a shilling of advantage except such as is 
pro rata divided with the Obligation holders, 

5th. That the interests of the Subscribers are protected by the supervision of a 
committee of independent gentlemen appointed by themselves, and the 
money furnished by them will be invested in property of the most solid 
description, and produce an immediate return. 

6th. That the value of this investment is independent of political considerations, 
and based upon freehold land in the City of Florence, the title to which is 
directly acquired from one of the most ancient Corporations of Europe, 

If these considerations, coupled with the obvious results to be anticipated in any 
case from the occupation of a grant of 50 acres of freehold building land, in a 
densely populated city, are not sufficient to establish the validity of the investment, 
they cannot hope to offer any others. 

Copies of the Concession and Sub-Contracts, and of the Surveyors’ Reports, 
together with plans and all statistical details, can be obtained at the Offices of 
Messrs. DAVIES, SON, CAMPBELL, and REEVES, Solicitors, 17 Warwick street, 
Regent street; of Messrs. DAVIES and Co., 110 Cannon street, E.C.; and of Mr. 
JOHN NORTON, of 24 Old Bond street, W. 

Messrs. FAREBROTHER, CLARK, and Co., and Messrs. EDWIN FOX and 
BOUSFIELD, have very kindly intimated their willingness to afford intending 
Obligation holders any further information they may require. 


THE FLORENCE LAND & PUBLIC WORKS’ COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR OBLIGATIONS OF £100 EACH, BEARING 
INTEREST AT £6 PER CENT., REDEEMABLE BY ANNUAL DRAWINGS 
DURING TEN YEARS. 

To the Directors of the FLORENCE LAND and Pusiic Works’ Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—I request that you will allot me, subject to the conditions 

subjoined, Obligations of this Company for the amount set opposite to my name, 

and I agree to pay for the same by instalments as follows:—£25 per cent. by way 
of deposit upon application, and the balance by three instalments of £25 per cent. 
each on the three usual quarter days then next ensuing. And I further agree to 
accept the said Obligations, in the form issued by the Company, a copy whereof is 
deposited at the Company's Offices for inspection, 
Dated this day of 





, 1868, 


N.B.—The instalments due at the several dates mentioned may be paid in 
advance, and interest at the rate of £6 per centum per annum will be allowed on 
the amounts paid up, from the date of payment. 

Banker's receipts will be given for the instalments, and these will be exchanged 
for the Obligations immediately upon the payment of the last instalment, or earlier, 
upon payment of the whole amount subscribed. 

If any subscriber shall make default in the due payment of any inatalment, he 
shall not be entitled to interest in respect of moneys actually paid by him so long 
as any instalment shall remain in arrear. 





ToTaAL AMOUNT 
SUBSCRIBED FOR. 


NAME. ADDRESS, DESCRIPTION. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








* For the due fulfilment of these Contracts, the sub-contractors have deposited 
£24,000, to be increased to £44,000. 





N.B.—Subscribers desirous of paying up in full may obtain the necessary forms oD 
application to the Secretary. 











LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrpECcTaTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 20, 1868. 
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